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Revolution  in  Japan! 

Tokyo,  Japan 
March,  1940 

. Activity  in  Japan  is  curtailed  these 
Jays  in  every  imaginable  way.  The  list  ot  ‘do 
nots'  grows  longer  every  week,  not  to  mention 
the  ‘cannot?.'  There  are  no  entertainnients  after 
ten  o'clock  at  night,  restaurants  close  at  nine, 
no  taxies  are  able  to  run  after  twelve  except  by 
special  police  order.  The  use  of  private  cars  is 
prohibited  as  of  April  first . . . it's  no  April 
iool . . . .because  of  gasoline  shortage. 

“There  are  no  longer  any  imported  articles 
to  be  had,  the  hospitals  are  actually  handicapped 
by  lack  of  medicine.  Most  staple  supplies  may 
be  bought  in  small  quantities  only,  and  sub' 
stitutes  are  used  for  coffee,  rice,  cotton,  wool, 
leather,  and  rubber.  Prices  have  doubled  since 
the  beginning  of  the  ‘China  incident'  and  before 
long  we  expect  both  inflation  and  the  ticket 
system  of  buying  supplies. 

“This  year  is  the  2600th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Japanese  Empire.  But  this  is 
due  to  be  a memorable  year  in  the  history  of 
Japan,  quite  apart  from  celebrations  and  cere' 
monies.  1 expect  to  see  some  kind  of  explosion 
on  the  home  front  before  very  long — I wish  the 
U.  S.  would  do  its  obvious  part  to  put  an  end 
to  the  needless  suffering  of  both  the  Japanese 
and  the  Chinese  people  . . . . " 

Recent  Oberhn  Crddnate* 
*Namc  not  published  for  obvious  reasons.  Editor 
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Author’s  Defense 

San  Friincisco,  Ciilifornia 
June  7,  1940. 

Dear  Mr.  Shaw: 

The  title  which  you  j>ave  Miss  Emma  Chilis' 
article  (in  the  May  issue)  "The  British  Empire 
and  Mr.  Everson"  is  rather  a jolt  to  a retiring  and 
modest  individual,  I had  no  thought  of  taking 
on  the  British  Empire  .single-handed,  as  Miss 
Gillis  seems  to  think.  Therefore,  in  self-defense 
1 liave  written  a short  commentary  on  her 
rather  hysterical  effort.  I am  going  to  ask  that 
you  publish  it,  because  after  all  her  article 
leaves  the  implication  that  1 am  quite  in  sympa- 
thy with  the  Na:i  regime. 

I have  the  same  feeling  for  the  Nazi  regime 
that  1 have  for  all  the  European  power  politicians. 
1 think  that  all  their  hands  are  bloody  and  that 
we  can  best  serve  the  human  race  by  keeping  as 
far  removed  from  Europe  as  possible.  When 
they  have  finished  with  it,  it  will  be  our  duty 
to  go  in  and  supply  the  necessary  food  and 
shelter,  and  to  repair  the  devastation  and  re- 
lieve the  misery  that  the  politicians  have 
caused.  I exclude  none  of  them,  and  put  England 
as  the  worst  factor  of  the  lot. 

Yours  very  truly, 

George  Everson,  'oH 

(The  Editor  regrets  that  Mr.  Ever- 
son’s  article  came  too  late  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  current  number  of  the 
Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine.  There  is 
only  space  at  present  for  the  brief 
statement  of  his  position  as  given  in 
the  above  letter). 


C^ut  of  “Free”  China 

Kunming,  China 

March  19,  1940 

Dear  Mr.  Shaw: 

1 thought  1 was  consigning  myself  to  a com- 
paratively peaceful  old  age  when  1 came  hack 
to  China  this  time,  hut  I did  not  count  upon 
associating  myself  with  the  head  of  the  section 
on  anthropometry  of  the  Institute  of  History 
and  Philology  of  the  Academia  Sinica,  a man 
who  was  educated  in  England  and  who  has  the 
memory  of  slave-driving  school  Jays,  it  I can 
read  the  signs  of  the  times.  Also,  he  is  really 
devoted  to  his  subject  ot  Physical  Anthropology 
and  appreciates  at  least  a show  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  those  working  with  him  .... 

Kunming,  capital  of  the  province  ot  Yunnan, 
is  certainly  an  interesting  place  in  which  to  live 
just  now.  Three  years  ago  it  was  a city  ot 
1 50,000,  chiefly  important  as  the  terminus  ot  tin. 
French  railway  from  InJo-China,  and  of  poten- 
rial  importance  because  ot  the  richness  0 tic 
province  thus  being  opened  up.  But  witli  tiu 
expansion  of  Japanese-occupied  territory  in 
China,  and  the  full  one  alter  another  of  the 
large  cities  where  educational  and  governmtnn 
institutions  had  taken  refuge,  this  part  o ic 
country  assumed  a new  significance,  o 
has  the  city  doubled  in  size,  but  ^ 

and  social  life  have  changed  :i^  well.  ‘ ^ 

universities  from  Peking  and  Tientsin  al 
Kunming  and  arc  now  known  as  Lien  . 
Southwest  Consolidated  Umversitiet.- 
Shanghai  came  the  German  university  o 
Chi  and  Shanghai  Medical  , i 

universities  together  have  a large  facu  > 
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several  thousand  students;  Yunnan  University 
has  also  expanded  considerably.  Resides  those 
associated  with  the  schools  have  come  many 
educated  Chinese  to  engage  in  business  or  pro' 
fessions,  and  finally,  those  whom  w'e  call  the 
'‘refugees"  because  they  just  live  in  Kunming 
until  they  can  go  back  to  their  homes. 

Automobiles  have  necessitated  the  re-paving 
and  widening  of  streets;  new  stores  with  modern 
equipment  have  come  in  to  supply  the  require- 
ments of  those  from  the  coast;  new  buildings 
have  been  erected — new  businesses,  hotels, 
homes,  places  of  amusement.  There  are  concerts, 
lectures,  discussion  groups,  social  gatherings, 
student  choirs  and  associations.  And  it  seems 
as  if  everyone,  sooner  or  later,  had  to  come  to 
Kunming  or  through  the  city  to  points  beyond. 
National  conferences  are  being  held,  not  in 
Shanghai  or  Hong  Kong,  but  in  Kunming, 
Chungking.  Chengtu.  And  in  order  to  get  to 
their  stations  in  the  interior,  many  missionaries, 
Y.M.C.A.  secretaries  and  educators  now  come 
by  way  of  French  Indo-China  and  Kunming, 
rather  than  travel  through  Japanese-occupied 
territory. 

And.  as  the  city  is  affected  by  these  changed 
conditions,  so  are  the  villages.  Many  schools  and 
government  institutions  have  been  requested, 
or  commanded,  to  locate  themselves  away  from 
the  cities  and  in  the  villages.  All  about  here  are 
villages  whose  temples  are  housing  schools  and 
institutes.  To  accommodate  the  staffs  and 
students,  new’  buildings  are  continually  going 
up;  masons  and  carpenters  reap  a golden  harvest. 
In  this  village  and  the  next  are  located  the 
Institute  of  History  and  Philology,  with  its 
four  sections  of  History,  Linguistics,  Archeology 
and  Anthropometry,  its  two  fine  libraries  of 
Chinese  and  foreign  books,  the  Geological 
Survey,  and  a small  hospital  under  the  direction 
of  the  Shanghai  Medical  College.  Part  of  that 
institution  is  in  a village  three  miles  aw'ay,  and 
part  is  in  Kunming. 
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My  desk  is  in  the  m.iin  h.ill  of  the  Temple 
of  the  C ioJdessot  Mercy  (Ki<'<mym)  in  thiit  next 
villii^e.  The  imiigc  of  the  goddess  is  discreetly 
screened  from  racks  of  skeletons  of  ^^oo'year-old 
Yunnanese.  dug  up  just  north  of  the  city  of 
Kunming,  and  boxes  of  skulls  of  j.ooo'yeat'old 
Ym  Dynasty  folk  from  Anyang.  A young 
Chinese  also  has  a work  table  in  the  room,  where 
he  very  skillfully  assembles  thei^c  skulls,  which, 
of  course,  were  not  found  intact.  From  the  open 
door  we  look  out  on  a small  paved  court  in 
which  stand  three  trees,  two  crimson  camellias 
and  a cinnamon,  and  some  small  plants  known 
as  "p'i  pa;”  then  there  is  the  small  outer  hall 
with  the  gay  end  pieces  of  dragons  with  their 
tails  curled  up  over  their  heads,  and  finally  the 
two  pines  in  the  court  of  the  gate  show  above 
the  roof. 

These  two  villages  normally  have  about  5:00 
inhabitants,  altogether,  but  these  various  insti- 
tutions have  added  perhaps  150  more  of  staff 
and  families.  Lung  T'ou  Ts'un  (Village  of  the 
Dragon's  Head!  is  head  of  one  of  eight  adminis- 
trative districts  in  Kunming  fisien.  The  village 
also  has  a market  six  days  a week.  Rut  it  is  al- 
ways a busy  place,  for  it  is  on  the  highway  to 
Kunming  from  villages  in  the  hills  to  the  east 
and  north,  and  along  this  highway  all  day  long 
pass  lines  of  pack  animals  and  porters  carrying 
roof  tile,  brick,  poles,  planks,  cord  wood,  faggots, 
charcoal,  pine  needle  rope,  rice,  vegetables, 
incense,  matches,  bamboo  baskets,  mats,  and 
many  other  products  of  the  district.  On  market 
day,  tables  are  set  up  on  either  side  of  the  paved 
street  within  the  gates  for  about  a third  of  its 
length  for  the  sale  of  these  products  and  many 
others.  Just  within  the  gates  are  spread  out 
bowls  and  pottery,  leaf  tobacco,  mats,  bamboo 
basketware.  and  pigs.  The  rest  of  the  market 
spreads  out  of  the  gate  into  the  country,  with 
spaces  for  firewood  and  charcoal,  potatoes  and 
other  root  vegetables,  rice  and  dried  beans  and 
peas.  It  is  always  a crowded  scene,  with  loaded 
pack  animals  and  porters  continually  arriving 
and  departing,  pushing  their  way  through  the 
crowds.  It  is  an  adventure  for  me  to  go  to 
market  and  make  the  acquaintance  of  new  and 
strange  but  nevertheless  excellent  vegetables. 

Yunnan  is  a very  lovely  province,  and  about 
Kunming  “every  season  is  spring.”  Nights  are 
cool,  and  most  of  the  days  are  bright  and  sunny. 
Our  two  villages  are  ranged  along  the  slope  of 
a “finger”  of  the  valley,  and  each  day  as  I go 
between  them,  I look  from  the  highway  on  one 
side  down  across  a valley  green  with  beans  and 
heading  wheat,  with  yellow  rape  fields  here  and 
there,  and  other  fields  plowed  up  for  later  rice 
planting.  That  is  the  summer  crop.  Across  the 
valley  is  a stream  above  which  the  mountains 
rise.  On  the  other  side  of  the  highway  is  an- 
other. smaller  stream  whose  bed  was  cleaned 
just  before  the  Chinese  New  Year  by  men, 
women,  and  children  who  formed  lines  up  the 
bank  to  pass  along  rubble  to  the  road.  Beyond 
the  stream  the  rice  fields  are  terraced  up  into 
the  hills. 

This  country  is  also  a paradise  tor  one  inter- 
ested in  birds  and  flowers.  I give  you  three 
pictures:  dikes  between  the  rice  fields  lavender 
with  primroses,  purple  and  yellow  with  vetch 
and  violets;  two  great  crimson  camellia  trees 
against  a background  of  bamboo  and  pine; 
hedges  of  tiny,  fragrant  white  roses  along  the 
sunken  roads.  White  herons  and  wagtails  along 
the  dikes  and  in  the  flooded  rice  fields;  hoopooes, 
crows,  magpies  and  mocking  birds  in  the  trees; 
redstarts  and  warblers  in  the  thickets. 

And  what  am  1 doing?  Living  in  the  upstairs, 
southwest  corner  room  of  the  inner  court  of 
Huang,  the  Mohammedan;  a room  which  is 
bedroom,  study,  kitchen,  and  dining  room,  and 
from  whose  casement  windows  I look  out  upon 
a court  with  cedar,  cinnamon,  camellia  and 
apricot  trees,  wide  eaves  of  gray  tile,  weathered 
red  woodwork,  pines  and  more  flowering  fruit 
trees  above  the  roofs  beyond.  Altogether  these 
two  courts  house  nearly  forty  people,  including 
three  families  of  Huang,  and  three  of  the  Insti- 
tute staff.  1 am  studying  general  anthropology, 
physical  measurements,  and  the  history  and 
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anything  else  I can  find  about  the  non-Chinese 
people  of  Yunnan.  We  are  hoping  to  arrange  tor 
the  coming  to  the  village  of  a member  of  the 
Min  Chia  people,  so  that  he  may  teach  us 
something  about  the  dialect  of  that  region.  1 nt 
plan  is  that  we  shall  go  to  their  part  of  the 
ince,  two  days  west  by  bus,  where  we  sha 
take  measurements  and  study  the  peop  c 

anthropologically.  The  center  of  that  district  is 

the  very  interesting  city  of  Ta  Li.  among  t c 
snow  mountains,  on  the  shores  of  another  ver> 
fine  lake.  It  was  once  the  capital  of  a powerful 
kingdom,  whose  people  claim  a longer  written 
history  than  that  of  the  Chinese  . . . • 
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Notices 


Alumni  and  others  who  may  want  phonograph  re- 
cordings of  the  Commencement  address  by  Dr.  W.  A. 
Neilson,  or  of  addresses  at  the  Alumni  Luncheon, 
should  write  Allen  M.  Bailey,  Oberlin  College  Pub- 
licity Bureau. 


JNext  issue  of  the  Alumni  Magazine  will  appear  in 
October.  The  Alumni  Office  will  welcome  visitors 
throughout  the  summer — hours,  8:00-12:00,  i :oo- 
3:00.  Mr.  Shaw  would  be  glad  to  meet  out-of-town 
alumni  on  call  at  any  hour. 


Officers  of  the  Oberlin  College  Alumni  Association 

President,  Louis  S.  Peirce,  '28;  First  Vice  President,  Mrs.  Ruth  Bullock  Boynton,  ’o8;  Second 
Vice  President,  Charles  W.  Ferris,  08;  Treasurer,  Trafton  M.  Dye,  ’06;  Recording  Secretary, 
Mrs.  Alice  Lockwood  Andrews,  'ii;  Members-at-Large  of  the  Executive  Committee:  Mrs. 
Jessie  Raine  Portmann,  'i8;  Marcus  M.  Kalbfleisch,  ’16;  Robert  J.  Kilmer,  ’ji;  Chairman  of 
Junior  Council,  Robert  F.  Weber.  ’35;  General  Alumni  Secretary,  Carroll  K.  Shaw,  ’28. 

Member  of  American  Alumni  Council 


Left:  Protected  from  grazing  cattle,  this  wood  lot  shows  heavv  growth  of  new  young  trees. 

Right:  For  years,  cattle  have  trampled  and  eaten  young  seedlings  in  this  wood  lot,  preventing  growth  of  new  timber  to  replace 
that  removed  from  foreground  of  picture. 


MONEY 

FROM  THE  FARM  WOOD  LOT 

by  A.  C.  Norris,  ’98 


When  an  engineer  conceives  and  con' 
structs  an  intricate  bridge  or  engine,  he 
IS  doing  a service  for  the  world  of  im' 
mediate  and  very  practical  value.  When 
a person  like  Luther  Burbank  develops 
a new  variety  of  plant,  he  is  considered 
some  sort  of  a wizard.  But  when  a coh 
lege  student  makes  an  elaborate  study 
of  farm  wood  lots  and  forests,  and  from 
her  findings  formulates  a workable  pro' 
gram  and  score  card  which  pleases 
farmer,  forester  and  conservationist 
alike,  she  has  done  something  which  is 
regarded  merely  as  routine  research  in 
Botany.  No  glory  is  hers,  but  her  com 
tribution  to  the  world  is  no  less  valua- 
ble in  its  way  than  those  of  the  en- 
gineer or  the  plant  wizard. 

A year  ago.  Professor  Paul  B.  Sears 
of  Oberlin  College's  Botany  depart- 
ment gave  a lecture  to  a group  of  alumni 
at  Commencement  time.  As  a member 
of  the  County  Grange,  the  writer  be- 
came interested  in  his  discussion  of 


problems  of  conservation,  especially  as 
they  applied  to  Lorain  County,  wherein 
Oberlin  is  located.  In  subsequent  con- 
versation with  Professor  Sears  the  sub- 
ject of  the  improvement  of  farm  wood 
lots  and  maple  sugar  groves  came  up. 
Dr.  Sears  agreed  to  see  if  he  could 
interest  one  of  his  students  the  next 
fall  in  studying  reforestation  of  Lorain 
County  as  a piece  of  undergraduate 
research.  True  to  his  promise,  he  in- 
terested Miss  Elaine  Hoff,  a senior 
from  Wilmington,  Delaware,  in  the 
project. 

As  her  subject  for  special  study. 
Miss  Hoff  selected  a stretch  of  woods 
about  three  miles  long,  and  from  one- 
half  to  three-quarters  of  a mile  wide  a 
few  miles  outside  of  Oberlin,  lying 
along  the  western  edge  of  Pittsfield  and 
the  eastern  edge  of  Camden  townships. 
These  wood  lots  are  on  eleven  farms; 
each  has  been  handled  in  a different 
way  during  recent  years. 


Some  of  these  wood  lots  have  been 
almost  completely  cut  over,  leaving 
very  few  trees  standing.  Other  lots 
have  been  heavily  pastured  with  cattle, 
which  destroy  the  young  tree  growth 
and  prevent  the  natural  renewal  of 
trees  as  old  timber  is  cut  down.  Still 
others  have  been  allowed  to  grow  thick 
underbrush  of  blackberry  bushes,  copses, 
and  thickets. 

Miss  Hoff  took  compasses,  tape  lines, 
counters,  and  anemometers  as  her 
laboratory  equipment,  soil  sample  boxes 
and  a trowel  as  her  tools,  and  began  her 
studies.  From  the  Soil  Conservation 
Office  in  nearby  Elyria  she  secured  a 
set  of  aerial  photographs  and  dre\v 
maps  to  show  the  rough  contours  of 
the  land,  with  the  flow  of  streams  run- 
ning through  the  area  under  study. 
And  what  does  Miss  Hoff  say  of  her 
discoveries? 

In  her  report,  Miss  Hoff  writes, 
“Lorain  County  is  in  the  third  group 
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Vrulergracliiute  research  at  Oherlin 
often  takes  on  the  iinality  and  [nactical 
value  of  more  adx'anced  work  done  at 
other  institutions.  An  account  of  a [rrac^ 
tical  piece  of  research  done  at  Oherlin 
this  year  is  ^iircn  in  the  accompanying 
article.  Beginning  ivith  an  idea  dropped 
hy  Professor  Sears  in  the  Alumni  Lec- 
ture Series  la.st  June,  the  project  has  now 
been  incorporated  in  the  program  of 
activity  adopted  hy  the  chief  agricul- 
tural organization  in  Lorain  County, 
the  Gratige.  The  work  done  hy  Miss 
Elaine  Hoff,  ’40,  may  further  .stimulate 
interest  in  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources at  home. 


r 


Elaine  Hoff,  ’40 


of  maple  syrup  producing  counties  in 
Ohio,  producing  from  ao,ooo  to  40,000  . 
gallons  of  syrup  a year.  This  means 
that  many  of  the  Lorain  county  farmers 
receive  income  on  their  maple  syrup 
yield.  But  the  maple  syrup  yield  is  in 
general  decreasing  because  the  maple 
sugar  woods  are  diminishing.  For  more 
than  half  a century  they  have  been 
lumbered  and  used  as  pasture  for  cattle, 
horses  and  sheep.  As  a result  of  pastut' 
ing,  when  old  trees  die  there  are  no 
seedlings  to  take  their  places,  for  the 
young  seedlings  have  been  eaten  or 
killed  by  trampling.  Where  there  were 
once  1,200  trees  per  acre,  there  are  now 
only  600  or  less  per  acre. 

“Thus  the  problem  is  an  economic 
problem,  a land-use  problem,  and  a 
conservation  problem.  Not  until  this 
problem  affected  the  financial  income  of 
the  farmers  were  they  especially  con- 
cerned about  it.  Now  that  it  has,  the 
Lorain  County  Farmers’  Grange  has 
taken  the  problem  of  Maple  Sugar  Re- 
forestation as  one  of  their  Grange 
projects.’’ 

When  his  wood  lot  does  not  prosper, 
it  is  the  farmer  who  pays,  declares  Miss 
Hoff.  “Not  only  does  his  yearly  income 
from  maple  syrup  decrease  and  finally 


disappear  when  the  old  trees  are  all 
gone,  but  also  he  loses  his  source  of 
lumber  for  new  buildings  and  repair  on 
old  farm  buildings.  Home-cut  lumber 
costs  65%  less  than  purchased  lumber 
(including  cost  of  hauling  and  sawing). 
He  also  loses  his  source  of  firewood,  of 
which  he  usually  needs  from  thirty  to 
fifty  cords  a year  for  heating  and  cook- 
ing. Moreover,  he  loses  a valuable 
windbreak  which,  when  gone,  allows 
the  wind  to  sweep  through  the  wood 
lot  and  carry  off  leaf  mold,  a valuable 
fertilizer  and  a protectionfor  tree  roots.’’ 

The  decline  of  the  farmer’s  wood  lot 
is  usually  the  result  of  letting  cattle 
and  horses  pasture  in  the  woods.  Miss 
Hoff  describes  a typical  wood  lot  as 
follows:  “There  is  no  undergrowth,  the 
cattle  and  sheep  have  kept  the  wuod’s 
floor  clean  (in  this  forty  acre  tract).  On 
a measured  area  100  feet  by  10  feet,  the 
ground  cover  consists  mostly  of  short 
grasses  and  sedges.  In  with  this  cover 
are  395  sugar  maple  seedlings  two 
inches  high.  But  all  of  them  will  be 
killed  by  grazing  and  trampling  of 
cattle  and  sheep,  just  as  other  seedlings 
have  been  killed  in  other  years.  In  this 
same  area  are  also  eleven  beech  seed- 
lings, six  hickory  seedlings  and  three 
oak  seedlings,  a potential  sugar  maple 
bush  and  timber  crop  which  will  be 
eaten  off  by  livestock  while  the  big 
trees  in  the  present  wood  are  cut  down 
or  die  off.  How  this  wood  is  diminishing 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  any  similar- 
sized area  (too'  x 10')  in  this  wood 
there  are  only  five  or  six  full-grown 
trees.’’ 

When  Miss  Hoff  presented  her  find- 
ings to  a meeting  of  Pomona  Grange 
last  February,  the  members  enthusi- 
astically accepted  her  proposal  that  a 
score  card  be  devised  by  which  each 
member  might  see  to  what  extent  his 
management  of  his  wood  lot  was  in 
accord  with  good  and  scientific  practice, 
as  recommended  in  her  report.  So  it 
was  that  the  Pomona  Grange  of  Lorain 
County,  Ohio,  took  up  reforestation 
as  its  study  project  for  the  1,800  mem- 
bers of  the  14  subordinate  granges 
organized  throughout  the  county. 

One  of  her  recommendations  was  to 
fence  the  livestock  from  the  wood  lots. 
The  farmers  saw  the  wisdom  of  her  ad- 
vice, and  already  some  of  the  Oberlin, 
Wellington  and  Penfield  grange  mem- 
bers have  signed  the  necessary  blanks 
to  get  the  50%  tax  reduction  offered 
by  the  State  on  any  land  which  is  turned 
back  into  woods.  The  score  card  shows 
some  of  the  important  steps  necessary 
to  restore  farm  wood  lots  to  maximum 
value.  Fifty  points  are  awarded  when 
livestock  are  fenced  out;  25  are  given 
for  planting  new  trees;  and  25  for  care 
of  the  woods,  including  clearing  out 
dead  growth,  grapevines,  and  diseased 
or  deformed  trees,  prevention  of  ground 
fires,  and  maintaining  an  inventory  or 


The  first  fence  built  to  preserve  a wood 
lot  under  the  new  program.  Miss  Hoff, 
Mrs.  Norris,  Professor  Sears  and  the 
author,  with  R.  E.  Campbell,  owner  of 
farm 


record  of  larger  trees  in  the  wood,  and 
a record  of  all  removed  each  year. 

Connoisseurs  of  maple  syrup  have 
pronounced  the  product  made  in  north- 
eastern Ohio  equal  to  the  best  in  the 
world.  The  soil,  climate,  and  water 
content  of  the  soil  seem  to  give  it  a 
bland  flavor  and  light  color  which  is 
not  surpassed  anywhere.  If  the  support 
of  Pomona  Grange  is  forthcoming  for 
the  program  set  up  by  Miss  Hoff,  a 
superior  grade  of  maple  syrup  will  be 
made  available  to  the  consumer  in 
greater  quantities,  and  a new  source  of 
income  will  be  available  to  hundreds  of 
Ohio  farmers.  All  this  very  practical 
value  from  a piece  of  undergraduate 
research  at  Oberlin! 

There  are  still  many  questions  to  be 
answered  in  a continuation  of  Miss 
Hoff’s  project.  Why  is  there  such  a 
small  content  of  “sugar  sand’’  in  Ohio 
maple  syrup?  How  can  wounds  made 
in  tapping  trees  be  made  to  heal  more 
readily?  What  is  the  effect  of  evergreen 
windbreaks  on  the  flow  of  sap?  What 
relation  exists  between  depth  of  leaf 
mold  and  sap  flow?  What  is  the  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  number  of  trees  per 
acre  to  get  the  most  and  best  flow  of 
maple  sap?  Does  it  pay  to  prune,  ferti- 
lize, lime,  and  grow  legume  crops  in  a 
wood  lot?  Can  an  owner  make  as  much 
profit  from  his  wood  lot  as  he  can  from 
his  corn,  oats,  and  wheat  fields?  She 
hopes  to  find  answers  to  some  of  these 
questions  in  her  graduate  research 
program  next  year. 

When  Miss  Hoff  returns  to  Oberlin 
forty  years  hence,  she  may  find  college 
buildings  too  old  and  too  inadequate 
for  a progressive  age,  but  we  hope  that 
she  will  find  Lorain  County  forests  in 
thrifty  condition,  thanks  to  the  County 
Agent,  to  the  Pomona  Grange,  and  to 
Miss  Elaine  Hoff  of  the  Class  of  1940! 
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TIIK  01?  ERL  IN  y\LUMNI  MAGAZINE 


REVIEW  OF  COMMENCEMENT 


War’s  shadow  hung  heavy  over 
Oberlin’s  Commencement  this  year. 
Perhaps  this  was  inevitable  because  of 
the  intense  interest  in  international  and 
public  affairs  which  has  so  characterized 
the  College.  It  was  inevitable,  too,  be- 
cause the  Commencement  speaker  and 
two  recipients  of  honorary  degrees  de- 
voted their  remarks  exclusively  to  the 
European  situation.  Seniors  and  alumni 
commented,  expressing  the  wish  that 
the  speakers  might  have  given  them 
more  cause  for  a hopeful  outlook,  but 
they  appreciated  the  fact  that  the 
gravity  of  the  international  situation 
would  not  permit  the  speakers  to  over- 
look its  implications  for  the  United 
States.  The  pleasure  of  class  reunions 
was  not  dampened,  but  as  alumni  left 
Oberlin  for  their  homes  they  went  with 
a sober  reaUzation  that  the  future  holds 
many  dark  questions  which  must  soon 
be  answered. 

The  Baccalaureate  Sermon  was  de- 
hvered  by  Dr.  Albert  Buckner  Coe, 
Pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  of  Oak  Park,  Illinois.  He  de- 
clared that  “the  world  today  needs 
understanding  . . . We  need  to  under- 
stand the  pressure  that  makes  life 
difficult  for  different  nations  under  the 
present  economic  system.  For  example, 
when  Japan  enters  China  to  kill  and 
steal,  we  resent  it.  Is  it  not  important 
for  us  to  study  into  the  causes  of 
Japan's  aggression?  She  has  a popula- 
tion pressure  which  makes  it  necessary 
for  her  to  gain  economic  resources 
which  she  has  not  in  herself  because  of 
her  crowded  conditions.  She  has  not 
received  an  economic  advantage  from 
other  powers.”  Understanding  was  one 
of  the  four  cardinal  points  or  “Lifting 
thoughts”  that  Dr.  Coe  stressed  in  his 
sermon.  The  others  were  love,  faith 
and  thought. 

In  the  Alumni  Lectures  Series  on  the 
following  Monday,  Professor  Jan  B. 
Kozak  of  the  Philosophy  Department 
spoke  to  a large  group  of  alumni  on  the 
timely  subject  “Painful  Stock-Taking.” 
Dr.  Kozak,  who  came  to  Oberlin  last 
fall  from  Prague,  Czecho-Slovakia, 
where  he  had  been  a member  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  is  a member  of  the  faculty  of 
Charles  IV  University,  quoted  his 
friend,  the  novelist  and  playwright 
Karl  Capek,  as  saying  after  the  Munich 
Agreement,  “My  world  has  died.” 
Continued  Dr.  Kozak,  “It  may  be  that 
my  world  is  dying,  too.  To  face  such  a 
situation,  to  see  one’s  nation  crushed 
and  crucified  is  a feeling  which  may 
come  next  to  death.” 

“I  have  tried  to  evade  this  talk,” 


continued  Dr.  Kozak,  “Since,  however, 
I must  speak,  please  bear  two  things  in 
mind:  (i)  This  is  no  time  for  rhetoric; 

(2)  and  Please  remember  that  I am  an 
alien,  a guest  in  this  country  . . . This 
makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  meddle 
with  your  American  affairs,  especially 
at  a time  when  the  Americans  must 
quickly  make  up  their  minds  as  to  their 
future  steps  toward  security  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  the  survival 
of  our  democratic  way  of  life.” 

He  summarized  the  inferences  which 
he  drew  from  his  interpretation  of 
current  events  under  the  following 
successive  points: 

(1)  Chancellor  Hitler  has  been 
smashing  his  way  for  the  past  eight  to 
ten  years  with  an  army  of  traitors 
through  a world  of  deserters.  The 
motives  of  all  those  betrayals  must  be 
steadily  analyzed,  if  the  remaining 
democracies  are  to  survive  this  apoc- 
alyptic time. 

(2)  We  shall  have  either  collective 
security,  or  none  at  all. 

(3)  Present  conditions  call  for  a 
world  economy.  This  will  be  necessary 
unless  the  final  outcome  of  this  total 
warfare  splits  the  world  into  two 
halves,  one  totalitarian  and  the  other 
free.  In  this  case,  the  latter  might  perish. 
Meanwhile,  only  dictatorships  have 
secured  a real  national  economy,  which, 
of  course,  is  pure  warfare  economy. 
The  democracies  are  afraid  of  a real 
national  planning;  and  we  must  ask. 
Why?  Are  they  afraid  of  too  much 
State  intervention?  Do  they  see  in  it  a 
way  to  dictatorship?  There  are  certain- 
ly other  motives,  too,  which  lead  the 
democracies  to  stick  to  the  old  methods 
of  the  acquisitive  and  competitive 
society. 

(4)  Politics  has  long  since  ceased  to 
be  a national  affair.  Domestic  policy 
has  to  be  subordinated  to  foreign 
policy.  The  main  issues  go  across  all 
frontiers.  A failure  to  realize  these 
facts  and  to  adapt  ourselves  to  them 
would  prove  disastrous  to  what  re- 
mains of  freedom. 

(5)  The  deepest  counterpoint  of  the 
present  turmoil  is  the  social  problem. 
Its  examination  reveals  new  aspects 
hitherto  overlooked.  It  is  only  now  that 
most  of  the  world  (including  American 
citizens)  have  awakened  to  the  fact  that 
both  Fascism  and  Nazism,  and  especially 
the  latter,  mean  revolution.  The  revolu- 
tion is  to  bring  not  only  dominance  of 
Germans  as  a ruling  people,  but  also  a 
changed  social  order. 

(6)  It  is  clear  that  the  essence  of 
democracy  must  be  re-examined  to 


answer  such  questions  as  these:  Is 
democracy  outdated?  Or  is  the  past  and 
present  weakness  of  the  democratic 
countries  due  to  mere  inconsistency, 
to  the  refusal  to  see  implications  (eco- 
nomic and  social)  of  the  democratic 
principles?  I am  convinced  that  only 
the  resuscitation  of  the  Christian  and 
humanitarian  spirit  which  has  created 
the  historic  types  of  democratic  states 
can  save  the  world  for  democracy,  or 
at  least  democracy  for  the  world.  The 
true  spirit  of  democracy  must  be 
dynamic  and  progressive.  Its  alliance 
with  old  forms  of  economic  anarchy 
and  social  inequality  within  and  among 
nations  might  destroy  what  remains  of 
it  for  generations  to  come. 

Dr.  Kozak  then  turned  to  the  early 
history  of  the  United  States  to  show 
where  he  believes  can  be  found  the 
means  of  saving  democracy.  “More 
than  a century  and  a half  ago,”  he  said, 
“the  then  separate  States  of  North 
America  formed  the  most  perfect,  most 
prosperous  and,  I am  sure,  the  happiest 
union  in  the  World.  They  abandoned 
much  of  their  individual  sovereign 
rights  which,  in  fact,  would  have  led 
them  into  fierce  competition  and  even 
warfare  with  one  another.  By  their 
complete  union,  which  included  a 
common  foreign  pohey,  a common  de- 
fense force,  common  citizenship,  com- 
mon currency,  and  a complete  customs 
union,  they  gained  so  much  that  they 
gradually  became  the  envy  of  the 
World.” 

“This  union  was  based  upon  certain 
principles  set  forth  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  that  all  men  are 
created  equal;  that  they  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalien- 
able rights;  that  among  these  are  life. 
Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness; 
that  to  secure  these  rights  governments 
are  instituted  among  men,  deriving 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed;  that  whenever  any  form 
of  government  becomes  destructive  of 
these  ends  it  is  the  right  of  the  people 
to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  institute 
new  government,  laying  its  foundations 
on  such  principles  and  organizing  its 
powers  in  such  form  as  to  them  shall 
seem  more  Likely  to  effect  their  safety 
and  happiness.” 

“Thus  it  is  individual  liberty,  in- 
dividualism of  an  altruistic  type,  that 
forms  the  foundation  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Its  source  is  in  the 
Christian  spirit  and  tradition— even 
the  wording  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence shows  it  ...  . The  spirit 
which  thus  implements  the  scheme  put 
forth  in  your  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  similar  documents  of 
historic  value  cannot  Ije  different  from 
this  dynamic  force  which  only  has 
sufficient  strength  to  counteract  the 
drive  of  the  dictatorships,  and  eventu- 
ally to  defeat  them.  Dr.  Kozak  pointed 
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out  that  today  the  majority  of  the 
World  is  opposed  to  the  ideals  ex- 
pounded in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence : most  of  the  yellow  race  with 
the  Japanese  at  the  helm;  the  whole  of 
Soviet  Russia;  all  that  is  official  in 
Germany  (including  newly-won  terri- 
tories),  Italy,  and  many  other  countries; 
not  to  speak  of  the  many  Fascists,  Nazis, 
and  Communists  within  the  free  coun- 
tries remaining,  and  of  the  whole 
Mediterranean  world  and  complicated 
India.  The  democracies  are  today  a 
minority,  warned  the  speaker,  and  can 
survive  only  through  sheer  moral  and 
spiritual  strength. 

In  much  the  same  spirit,  other 
speakers  sounded  a serious  note  at  the 
Commencement  Exercises  on  Tuesday 
and  at  the  Alumni  Luncheon  which 
followed.  Commencement  speaker  was 
President-emeritus  William  A.  Neilson 
of  Smith  College,  who  spoke  on 
“America  Facing  Europe.” 

Dr.  Neilson  said  he  could  not  con- 
gratulate the  Class  of  1940  on  what 
they  have  to  face.  No  small  part  of  the 
situation  facing  us  today,  he  declared, 
is  the  result  of  the  mental  attitude 
shown  by  large  numbers  of  individuals 
toward  people  in  other  countries. 
National  leaders  are  guided  in  their 
action  by  pubhc  opinion — Europe’s 
dictators  would  not  have  ventured 
upon  their  present  course  of  action  had 
they  been  sure  that  an  immediate  and 
concerted  opposition  would  arise  among 
the  democracies.  “The  effect  of  aca- 
demic opinion  upon  our  public  foreign 
policy  has  not  been  fortunate,”  he  said. 
The  administration  in  Washington  has 
been  held  back  by  pubUc  opinion  from 
taking  a strong  stand ; and  the  intellec- 
tual classes  in  this  country  have  led  in 
exercising  this  restraint  upon  active 
opposition  to  the  march  of  the  dictators. 
To  an  unparalleled  extent  we  have  to 
do  today  with  things  of  the  mind  and 
spirit.  Agents  of  force  are  abroad  today 
moving  to  stamp  out  principles  which 
we  have  long  held  dear,  a situation 
comparable  to  the  time  long  ago  when 
the  Mediterranean  World  of  civiliza- 
tion and  order  was  invaded  by  bar- 
barian hordes.  “Today  we  see  the  Nazis 
use  methods  of  robbery,  torture  and 
exile  to  make  Germany  racially  ‘pure’ 
as  well  as  powerful.”  Hundreds  of 
Germany’s  best  scholars  and  scientists 
and  writers  have  been  expelled.  In 
Germany’s  universities  we  see  today 
the  humiliation  of  true  scholarship,  the 
perversion  of  history  to  the  ends  of 
State;  and  we  see  the  Church  regi- 
mented by  the  State.  In  Germany  we 
see  no  longer  any  pretense  of  justice, 
liberty  or  truth.  Truth  is  what  is  con- 
venient to  the  Government.  All  this 
is  so  new  and  so  incredible  that  we  have 
difficulty  in  comprehending  what  is 
taking  place  before  our  eyes,  asserted 


Dr.  Neilson.  Yet  we  must  govern 
America’s  future  course  of  action  by 
these  new  factors  in  the  European 
scene. 

At  the  Alumni  Luncheon,  Raymond 
Gram  Swing,  Mutual  Broadcasting 
Company’s  foreign  affairs  commentator, 
declared,  “It  has  been  my  lot  to  be  the 
recorder  of  disintegration — disintegra- 
tion of  civilization.  It  is  hard  to  shut 
out  the  thought  that  all  that  is  at  stake 
for  you,  the  Class  of  1940,  and  you 
others  here  present,  will  be  decided  in 
two  or  three  weeks  or  two  or  three 
months.  The  tide  of  the  Battle  of 
France  may  well  blot  out  the  candles 
of  culture  in  America.”  But  whatever 
may  be  the  immediate  result  of  the  war 
in  Europe,  Dr.  Swing  expressed  con- 
fidence that  certain  truths  will  persist, 
even  if  we  must  endure  Nazism  for  10 
years  or  too  years.  “The  equality  of  the 
human  being  is  something  that  will 
hve,”  he  asserted.  “I  don’t  know 
whether  we  shall  have  10  or  100  years 
of  misery,  but  we  do  know  that  the 


truth  which  came  from  the  Revolu- 
tionary fathers  and  the  Pilgrim  fathers 
and  from  the  battlefields — we  know 
that  that  truth  will  not  die.” 

Dr.  Clarence  Streit,  author  of  the 
famous  plan  for  a federal  international 
union  as  a way  to  permanent  peace, 
also  spoke  at  the  Alumni  Luncheon. 
“It  is  inevitable  that  our  country  will 
be  in  this  war  sooner  or  later — later 
by  ourselves,  or  sooner  with  strong 
allies,”  he  asserted.  “The  totalitarian 
Blitzkrieg  is  no  half-way,  half-hearted 
thing.  Our  answer  must  be  swifter  and 
bolder.  Either  the  world  will  be 
united  under  totalitarian  governments 
or  of  its  own  free  will  under  a federal 
union.”  He  urged  that  the  United 
States  take  the  lead  in  getting  France 
and  Great  Britain  to  guarantee  the 
formation  of  a federal  union;  that  the 
German  people  be  admitted  to  the 
federal  union  when  they  restore  their 
own  basic  rights  and  those  of  the  con- 
quered peoples;  that  there  will  not  be 
another  Versailles  Treaty. 


FIVE  HONORED  WITH  DEGREES 


It  was  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  and  with  Oberlin’s  pre- 
occupation with  international  and 
national  public  affairs,  that  three  of  the 
five  honorary  degrees  conferred  this 
year  were  given  to  men  distinguished  in 
that  field.  Four  of  the  five  so  honored 
had  had  Oberlin  connections  as  former 
students  or  faculty  members.  The  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Letters  was  conferred 
upon  Raymond  Gram  Swing,  news 
commentator;  and  upon  Clarence  K. 
Streit,  author  of  the  plan  for  inter- 
national federal  union  which  has  re- 
ceived such  strong  support  at  OberUn 
and  elsewhere.  Upon  Professor  Samuel 
R.  Williams,  of  Amherst  College, 
former  Professor  of  Physics  at  Oberlin, 
was  conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Science.  Two  Oberlin  alumni  received 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws;  Arnaud 
C.  Marts,  ’10,  President  of  Bucknell 
University;  and  William  E.  Mosher, 
’99,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Citizenship  and  Public  Affairs,  Syracuse 
University. 

The  presentations  of  candidates, 
and  citations,  follow : 

Presentation  by  Professor  Robinson: 

Mr.  President:  It  is  my  privilege  to 
present  to  you  a distinguished  Ameri- 
can, whose  work  in  the  gathering  of 
news  and  its  effective  dissemination  has 
made  him  one  of  the  best  known  voices 
of  our  day.  He  entered  newspaper  work 
in  Cleveland  some  thirty-five  years  ago. 
By  the  opening  of  the  World  War,  he 


had  begun  over  two  decades  of  resi- 
dence in  European  capitals  as  a corre- 
spondent for  well-known  American 
newspapers.  He  returned  to  this  coun- 
try in  the  mid-thirties  to  interpret  the 
European  scene  for  a larger  radio 
audience.  During  the  past  five  years 
his  voice  has  become  well  known.  In 
addition  to  his  comments  on  American 
affairs  for  the  British  Broadcasting 
Corporation  and  the  Canadian  net- 
works, he  has  served  Mutual  in  so 
distinguished  a manner  that  he  ranks 
high  among  the  political  interpreters  of 
our  time,  with  the  largest  international 
audience  of  any  commentator. 

This  opportunity  has  been  carefully 
and  effectively  employed,  without  a hit- 
or-miss  use  of  material  as  it  comes  to 
the  booth,  and  with  no  inclination  to 
hysterical  interpretations  or  feverish 
prophecies.  His  carefully  prepared 
broadcasts  reveal  breadth  of  knowledge 
and  experience,  a constant  awareness 
of  the  dangers  of  Fascist  thinking,  a 
proper  condemnation  of  the  cynical 
savagery  of  the  totalitarian  states,  and 
a continual  emphasis  on  the  virtues  of 
a truly  liberal  democracy. 

He  is  the  more  welcome  to  our  cam- 
pus for  his  Oberlin  connections.  As  a 
grandson  of  Professor  Hiram  Mead  and 
the  son  of  Professor  Albert  Swing,  his 
life  is  deeply  rooted  in  Oberlin.  He  him- 
self studied  in  the  Academy,  the  Con- 
servatory, and  the  College.  Because  of 
these  connections,  on  account  of  his 
place  in  American  life,  and,  above  all. 
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because  of  his  wise  use  of  a great  in- 
fluence,  I am  pleased  to  present  Ray- 
mond  Gram  Swing  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Letters. 

Citation  by  President  Wilkins: 

Raymond  Gram  Swing,  maker  of 
history  through  his  creative  interpre- 
tation of  history  in  the  making,  master 
of  the  effective  moral  use  of  a great 
scientific  instrument,  in  the  name  of 
Oberlin  College  I confer  upon  you  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters,  together 
with  all  the  rights,  honors,  and  privi- 
leges thereunto  appertaining,  and  I bid 
you  receive  this  diploma  and  this  hood, 
which  certify  and  symbolize  the  award 
of  the  degree. 

* * ♦ ♦ 

Presentation  by  Professor  Jaszi: 

Mr.  President: 

It  is  my  special  privilege  to  present 
Clarence  Kirshman  Streit  for  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

Clarence  Streit  does  not  need  an 
introduction  at  Oberlin,  because  his 
Dnion  A(oui  has  become  since  its  first 
publication  a very  widely  read  book 
both  among  faculty  and  students.  Per- 
haps it  has  been  more  widely  read  here 
than  on  other  campuses  of  the  United 
States,  as  our  College  has  always  been 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  human  soli- 
darity. The  influence  of  the  book  has 
continuously  grown  in  all  civilized  parts 
of  the  World  and  will  grow  under  the 
disaster  which  mankind  is  now  facing. 

Our  moral  and  spiritual  situation  in 
these  tragic  days  would  be  almost  un- 
bearable without  a hope  and  an  ideal 
which  is  stronger  than  the  mechanized 
columns  and  the  incendiary  bombs  of 
the  barbarians. 

Does  not  the  fundamental  importance 
of  the  work  of  Clarence  Streit  lie  in  the 
re-formulation  of  the  oldest  ideal  of  our 
Western  Civilization — the  World  Com- 
munity of  Free  Men — in  terms  of  the 
imperative  necessities  of  our  time? 
Without  such  an  ideal  our  contempo- 
rary culture  would  sink  more  and  more 
into  a state  of  narrow-minded  com- 
placency, aimless  specialization  and  a 
declamatory  pacifism,  hiding  its  coward- 
ice under  the  formulae  of  a hypo- 
critical humanitarianism  and  of  a false 
security. 

It  may  be  that  the  next  period  of 
world  history  will  bury  the  inter- 
national ideal  of  Dante,  Erasmus,  Cruce, 
Comenius,  Bentham,  Kant,  and  Streit 
under  the  shambles  of  a new  Dark 
Age.  Yet  no  new  and  durable  world 
order  can  be  established  on  bayonets. 
The  forces  of  Personal  Freedom  and 
Democratic  Federalism,  which  are  the 
foundation  of  the  message  of  Clarence 
Streit,  will  ultimately  triumph. 

It  is  my  conviction,  Mr.  President, 
that  no  one  more  than  Clarence  Streit 
deserves  to  be  honored  by  Oberlin. 


Citation  by  President  Wilkins: 

Clarence  Kirshman  Streit,  Federalist 
in  the  great  tradition;  confident,  tire- 
less and  inspiring  Apostle  of  the  World 
Community  of  Free  Men,  the  degree  of 
. . . Doctor  of  Letters  . . . 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Presentation  by  Professor  Budington: 

Mr.  President; 

Oberlin  has  numerous  reasons  of  its 
own  for  giving  welcome  to  Professor 
Williams  on  this  occasion,  and  choosing 
him  for  its  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Science. 

Coming  to  Oberlin  from  Columbia 
University  in  1908,  he  gave  the  College 
sixteen  years  not  only  of  service  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  but  also  of  those  three 
qualities  too  seldom  found  combined  in 
one  individual:  intellectual  superiority 
and  aggressiveness  in  his  special  field; 
generosity,  skill,  and  inspiration  in 
leading  others  into  that  subject;  and  a 
personal  spirit  which  transforms  boys 
and  girls  into  high-minded  men  and 
women. 

Besides  presenting  the  vast  material 
of  physical  science  in  a college  text, 
and  editing  sections  of  encyclopedias, 
his  research  output  appears  in  many 
journals,  as  well  as  in  monograph-book 
form.  His  studies  are  in  the  field  of 
magnetism,  with  special  reference  to 
dimensional  and  hardness  phenomena. 
To  a unique  degree.  President  Wilkins, 
we  who  know  Sam  Williams  best 
recognize  that  his  scientific  subject  is 
remarkably  personified  in  himself — he 
is  himself  a living  magnet.  Fourteen  of 
his  one-time  Oberlin  students  are 
members  or  fellows  of  the  American 
Physical  Society,  while  a procession  of 
Amherst  men  are  similarly  fascinated 
by  his  insight  into  and  interpretation 
of  nature. 

His  departure  from  Oberlin  was  a 
solemn  occasion;  not  a teacher  or  stu- 
dent, not  a member  of  First  Church, 
not  a citizen  of  the  town  was  reconciled 
to  the  going  of  himself  or  of  Mrs. 
Williams,  even  though  Amherst  did 
have  a real  Physics  Laboratory  waiting 
for  him!  Hence,  while  he  has  been 
temporarily  lost  from  the  Oberlin 
campus,  we  now  gladly,  proudly,  and 
fittingly  make  him  a permanent  member 
of  her  structure. 

Mr.  President — Samuel  Robinson 
Williams,  Professor  and  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Physics  of  Amherst 
College. 

Citation  by  President  Wilkins: 

Samuel  Robinson  Williams,  teacher 
of  grateful  students,  guide  of  grateful 
scholars,  lodestar  of  grateful  friends, 
the  degree  of . . . Doctor  of  Science  . . . 
* * * * 

Presentation  by  Mr.  Seaman: 

Mr.  President: 

Over  the  years  Oberlin  has  watched 
with  deep  satisfaction  certain  of  her 


sons  emerge  to  distinguished  leadership 
in  the  professions  and  in  business.  But 
only  occasionally  has  that  leadership 
been  wielded  by  any  one  man  in  more 
than  one  major  occupation;  and  even 
more  rarely,  have  these  multiple  re- 
sponsibilities been  carried  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  my  privilege  to  present  to 
you  a member  of  the  Class  of  1910  who 
has  achieved  such  distinction. 

As  president  of  a firm  which  has 
raised  nearly  $200,000,000  for  colleges, 
churches,  hospitals,  and  other  agencies 
he  has  shown  extraordinary  ability  in 
rallying  public  support  where  that  sup- 
port was  sorely  needed.  In  a profession 
sometimes  subject  to  criticism  for  ex- 
cessive or  unworthy  methods  his  has 
been  a strong,  steady  influence  of  digni- 
ty, moderation,  and  sincere  devotion 
to  eminently  worthy  causes.  In  a day 
of  economic  collapse  when  the  leaders 
of  our  cultural  and  philanthropic  in- 
stitutions have  despaired  that  the  well- 
springs  of  private  philanthropy  had 
permanently  been  drained,  he  has 
vigorously  and  successfully  challenged 
that  supine  and  dangerous  pessimism. 

For  many  years  a Trustee  of  Buck- 
nell  University,  he  was  in  1935  called 
to  the  Acting  Presidency,  and  later, 
over  his  own  protest,  but  in  response 
to  an  overwhelming  demand  from  the 
university  constituency,  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  that  institution.  That  office 
he  has  served  with  distinction  and  with 
promise.  Holding  simultaneously  a 
position  in  New  York  which  would 
itself  absorb  the  energies  of  a lesser 
man,  he  has  skillfully  guided  the  uni- 
versity during  these  difficult  days  and 
has  won  the  affection  and  esteem  of 
students  and  faculty.  And  if  this  were 
not  a full  measure  of  service  indeed,  he 
has  been  a frequent  contributor  to 
educational  periodicals,  a speaker  in 
constant  demand,  a Trustee  of  Crozier 
Seminary,  and  in  characteristic  loyalty 
to  his  own  Alma  Mater,  a recent  presi- 
dent of  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Club  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  President,  I have  the  honor  to 
present  to  you  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws,  Arnaud  Cartwright  Marts, 
President  of  Bucknell  University  and 
President  of  Marts  and  Lundy,  Coun- 
sellors for  Philanthropic  Institutions. 

Citation  by  President  Wilkins: 

Arnaud  Cartwright  Marts,  life- 
saver  for  many  colleges,  life-director 
for  many  students,  resourceful  dualist 
in  philanthropy,  steadfast  believer  in 
mankind,  the  degree  of . . . Doctor  of 
Laws  . . . 

* * * * 

Presentation  by  Professor  hard: 

The  candidate  whom  I am  to  present 
to  you,  Mr.  President,  is  doubly  dis- 
tinguished— as  a German  Scholar  and 
a Political  Scientist. 

(Continued  on  Page  13,  Col.  3) 
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ATHLETICS 


Alumni  Lose  to  Varsity 

In  a dripping  game  played  in  the  heat 
of  a genuine  Homecoming  afternoon, 
the  Oberlin  Varsity  baseball  team 
whipped  the  Alumni,  6 to  3.  Kooman 
Boycheff,  '37,  Ray  Mestrezat,  ’38,  and 
Dutch  Mytinger,  ’38,  starred  for  the 
Alumni,  The  graduates  looked  pretty 
tired  after  the  short,  seven-inning  game, 
but  they  kept  the  score  tied  through  six 
innings  and  lost  6 to  3 only  in  the 
seventh. 

Oberlin  Wins  Big  Six 
Track  Championship 

By  the  margin  of  only  a half  point, 
the  Yeomen  tracksters  won  the  Ohio 
Conference  track  and  field  champion- 
ship on  May  25,  in  competition  with 
nineteen  other  Ohio  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Oberlin  scored  43  points 
toToledo's  43  and  Baldwin-Wallace’s  4 1 . 

The  issue  was  in  doubt  right  up  to 
the  final  event,  the  mile  relay,  which 
the  Yeomen  won  by  a yard,  with  Bald- 
win-Wallace  and  Toledo  close  in  their 
tracks.  A second  place  for  Toledo  in 
that  event  would  have  given  the  entire 
meet  to  them  by  a half  point  margin. 

Oberlin  won  first  place  in  only  two 
events,  the  pole  vault  and  the  relay, 
but  its  evenly  balanced  team  amassed 
enough  other  places  to  win  the  cham- 
pionship. Bob  Wear,  Oberlin  star 
runner,  ran  second  in  both  the  half- 
mile  and  the  mile  races,  his  first  defeats 
this  season.  The  relay  team  was  com- 
posed of  Dibella,  Forbush,  Greer  and 
Orebaugh.  Time  was  3 minutes,  26.7 
seconds. 


Varsity  Loses  Close  One  to  Toledo 

On  May  1,  Coach  Erdman's  boys  lost 
a fast  ten-inning  struggle  to  Toledo 
University’s  alert  ball  club.  Tied 
through  six  innings,  the  game  was 
finally  won  by  Toledo  in  the  first  extra 
inning,  3 to  i. 

Slovak,  the  pitcher  for  Toledo,  struck 
out  twelve  Oberlin  batters,  giving  only 
one  base  on  balls  in  the  whole  game. 
Willis  Yocom,  ’40,  who  pitched  for 
Oberlin,  gave  nine  hits  to  the  boys  from 
Toledo. 

Toledo’s  first  two  batters  in  the 
tenth  inning  hit  singles  and  were  ad- 
vanced after  a bad  throw  by  Paul 
Nawrocki,  ’42.  They  scored  a minute 
later  when  Channell  laid  down  a chaos- 
making bunt. 

Tracksters  Crush  Wooster 
in  Final  Meet 

In  the  last  meet  of  the  year,  Oberlin’s 
track  team  made  up  for  Oberlin’s  foot- 
ball, baseball,  and  basketball  losses  to 
Wooster  by  defeating  the  Scots’  run- 
ners and  jumpers  82^^  to  48^^,  on 
Wooster’s  annual  Color  Day. 

Wooster  took  only  six  firsts  to 
Oberlin’s  eight  in  individual  events, 
and  the  well-balanced  Yeoman  team 
scored  heavily  in  seconds  and  thirds 
to  make  the  victory  overwhelming. 

Running  on  a track  that  had  been 
made  soft  by  the  marching  feet  of  the 
participants  in  the  Color  Day  parade. 
Bob  Wear,  ’42,  ran  a spectacular  mile 
in  4:30.4,  besides  winning  the  880  in 
2:2.4. 


Usually  weak  in  field  events,  Dan 
Kinsey’s  boys  performed  unusually 
well  at  Wooster.  Gerry  Wilson,  ’41, 
threw  the  discus  117  feet,  one  inch  for 
a win.  Gerry  also  took  a second  in  the 
shot-put.  Bob  Dew,  ’42,  won  the 
javelin-throw  with  165  feet,  seven  and 
one  half  inches. 

Yeomen  Fall  Before  Otterbein 

Oberlin’s  baseball  team  played  its 
third  extra-inning  game  on  May  21, 
when  they  were  beaten  by  Otterbein 
in  the  tenth  inning,  7 to  6.  Oberlin  en- 
joyed a comfortable  three-run  lead  until 
the  beginning  of  the  ninth  inning,  when 
Otterbein’s  Augspurger  led  off  with  a 
walk  and  was  followed  by  Arnold. 
Fernell  singled  to  load  the  bases  and  to 
advance  Augspurger  and  Arnold  to 
second  and  third.  A single  by  Rife  tied 
up  the  ball  game  for  Otterbein. 

In  the  next  inning  the  boys  from 
Otterbein  continued  their  attack  with 
a bingle  by  Augspurger  and  a double 
by  Heffner.  Errors  by  Oberlin  made 
the  winning  run  possible. 

Tennis  Team  Wins  All  But  One 

After  being  kept  indoors  for  two 
weeks  by  rain  and  snow,  Oberlin’s 
tennis  team  invaded  Cleveland  on 
April  26,  to  beat  Western  Reserve,  9 
to  o.  Rain  wrecked  the  tennis  team’s 
trip  into  Pennsylvania  but  they  came 
back  with  wins  over  Allegheny,  Pitt, 
Carnegie  Tech.,  and  Duquesne.  After 
McNeill  and  the  boys  from  Kenyon  tore 
up  Oberlin  s perfect  record,  Oberlin 
was  left  with  memories  of  one  of  the 
best  tennis  teams  in  years  and  a season 
of  six  wins  and  one  loss. 

Led  by  America’s  third  ranking 
amateur,  Don  McNeill,  Kenyon  College 
squelched  Oberlin’s  hopes  for  a perfect 
record  in  this  year’s  tennis  season. 
Oberlin  won  only  the  fifth  singles 
match  and  tl^e  second  doubles  match. 
The  matches  were  watched  by  an  un- 
usually large  tennis  crowd,  which 
thrilled  to  the  speed  and  tactics  of 
McNeill  as  he  bombarded  his  way  to 
a six-one,  six-two  victory  over  Art 
Cecil,  41.  The  match  started  quietly 
enough  with  Cecil  catching  McNeill’s 
service  in  the  opening  game  and  losing 
by  one  point.  But  McNeill  clicked  off 
the  next  six  games.  The  rest  of  the  meet 
made  a doleful  talc  for  Oberlin. 
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CLASS  REUNIONS 


Alumni  in  attendance  at  their  rc' 
spective  class  reunions  seemed  agreed 
upon  their  uniform  success.  Officers  of 
the  Alumni  Association  who  had  oc' 
casion  to  visit  several  reunions  on 
Sunday  noon  found  all  engaged  in  read' 
ing  interesting  letters  from  absent 
classmates.  In  many  instances  the 
letter'writers  had  been  out  of  touch 
with  their  classmates  for  very  many 
years.  Interest  shown  in  these  letters 
indicated  that  they  were  among  the 
most  appreciated  features  of  the  re' 
unions.  Reports  have  been  received  of 
reunions  of  several  classes,  and  are 
given  herewith: 

1895 

The  Class  of  1895  celebrated  its 
forty'fifth  anniversary  with  the  largest 
and  best  reunion  in  its  history.  Mem' 
bers  from  Boston  to  Los  Angeles,  and 
from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf 
were  present,  some  of  whom  had  never 
attended  a reunion  before. 

The  occasion  was  characterized  by 
two  outstanding  feats.  Due  to  special 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Class  Agent 
and  his  assistants,  1895  took  the  banner 
as  having  the  largest  percentage  of  the 
class  contributing  to  the  1940  Alumni 
Fund.  With  92%  of  the  class  com 
tributing,  an  alLtime  Oberlin  College 
record  was  established.  In  attendance 
also  we  took  the  cup  for  the  largest 
percentage  of  the  class  present  at  the 
reunion,  with  52.6%  on  deck. 

The  gracious  matron  of  Shurtleff 
Cottage  and  her  student  assistants  took 
perfect  care  of  us,  and  we  enjoyed  a 
welbnigh  perfect  reunion,  taking  in  the 
most  important  events  and  yet  having 
time  for  considerable  quiet  visiting. 

For  the  first  time  since  1895  the  class 
held  an  election,  and  chose  the  follow' 
ing  officers:  President,  Roy  E.  Bowers; 
Secretary,  Ernest  C.  Partridge;  Coun' 
cillor,  Charles  A.  Adams. 

E.  C.  Partridge,  Secy. 

1900 

Including  husbands  and  wives,  thirty' 
eight  were  present  for  the  reunion. 
Letters  came  from  all  but  twelve  of  the 
class  who  were  unable  to  be  present  in 
person,  and  these  letters  were  an  inter' 
esting  feature  of  the  reunion. 

The  Class  of  1900  Scholarship  is  held 
by  Katherine  Brightman,  '41,  daughter 
of  Alvin  C.  Brightman,  '00.  She  was 
welcomed  at  the  Class  Dinner. 

In  connection  with  this  fortieth  re- 
union, a gift  of  seven  beautiful  Navajo 
rugs  was  made  to  the  College  by 
Martha  Storrs  Swift,  ’00.  They  were 
exhibited  during  Commencement. 


The  Class  Letter  was  distributed  at 
the  Class  Dinner  on  Sunday.  Copies  of 
the  Letter  and  of  the  Class  Reunion 
Picture  can  be  ordered  through  the 
Alumni  Secretary  at  $i.oo  and  50 
cents  respectively. 

Mary  Emily  Sinclair,  Secy. 

1905 

As  distinctions,  the  Class  of  1905 
members  each  carried  his  or  her  Hi-O-Hi 
picture  in  a small  picture  frame,  hung 
around  the  neck  by  a gold  and  black 
ribbon  bearing  the  class  numerals.  At 
the  Class  Dinner  on  Sunday,  members 
heard  a recording  of  Edward  Everett 
Horton’s  speech  dehvered  in  Finney 
Chapel  on  the  occasion  of  his  recent 
visit  to  Oberlin.  Letters  and  greetings 
from  absent  members  of  the  class  were 
read. 

The  class  elected  the  following 
officers:  President,  B.  F.  McMahon; 
Secretary,  D.  C.  Jones;  Treasurer, 
Ross  W.  Sanderson. 

D.  C.  Jones,  Secretary 

1910 

Large  attendance  at  the  reunion 
made  it  necessary  to  scatter  the  class  in 
three  separate  houses,  but  this  failed 
to  dampen  the  fun  of  the  weekend  to 
any  great  extent.  Headquarters  was 
shifted  from  Noah  Hall  to  Embassy, 
where  the  Class  Dinner  on  Sunday 
noon  was  held. 

1915 

Ten  thousand  strong  (ask  Mrs. 
Morley,  matron  of  Keep  Cottage!), 
Nineteen-fifteeners,  their  wives,  their 
husbands,  their  sons  and  daughters, 
thronged  into  Oberlin  for  a fine  reunion. 
There  were  108  on  hand  for  the  Class 
Dinner  on  Sunday,  58  of  whom  were 
actual  class  members.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  W.  Savage  joined  us  at  dinner  and 
made  us  glad  again  that  we  had  chosen 
them  for  honorary  classmates  'way  back 
when  we  first  came  to  Oberlin. 

The  class  “children"  deserve  special 
mention.  They  were  a joy  to  behold 
and  a credit  to  their  parents — good- 
looking,  self-possessed,  friendly  and 
courteous  to  all  the  "old  folks  ’ to 
whom  their  fathers  and  mothers  intro- 
duced them. 

The  varied  Commencement  activities 
had  some  of  our  attention.  There  was  a 
feast  of  music  and  so  on.  Our  own  class 
activities  were  chiefly  talking,  and  more 
talking.  We  never  finished,  but  it  was 
good  as  far  as  we  got.  The  old  scrap 
book  was  on  hand.  It  needs  a lot  more 
pictures. 

New  class  officers  are:  Reunion 


Officer,  Harry  Barnard;  Secretary, 
Margaret  Roberts  Love;  Treasurer 
Bill  Davis. 

If  we  may  judge  by  this  reunion, 
1915  will  need  the  whole  Theological 
Seminary  Quadrangle  by  1965  to  take 
care  of  class  members,  in-laws,  children 
and  grandchildren! 

Ella  C.  Parmenter 

1920 

More  than  fifty  members  of  the  class 
were  in  Oberlin  to  celebrate  twenty 
years  after  ’20.  With  members  of  their 
families,  the  1920  contingent  numbered 
approximately  100.  Despite  the  rain, 
most  of  those  present  attended  and  en- 
joyed the  “Rec  Hall  Round-Up"  on 
Saturday  evening.  The  Class  was 
honored  at  its  Class  Dinner  Sunday 
noon  by  the  presence  of  Professor 
Harry  N.  Holmes,  Professor  and  Mrs. 
R.  A.  Jelliffe,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack 
Wirkler.  Professor  Holmes  spoke  on 
“Chemistry  and  National  Defense,” 
and  Professor  Jelliffe  on  “Oberlin  Since 
1920.”  Jack  Wirkler  led  the  songs. 

The  Class  elected  Erma  B.  Lyle  as 
Councillor,  and  John  L.  Landis  as 
Reunion  Secretary  for  the  25th  Re- 
union. Ray  Hengst 

1921 

Including  wives,  husbands  and  fami- 
lies, ninety-one  people  attended  the 
1940  reunion  of  the  Class  of  1921.  The 
class  joined  1920, 1922,  and  1923  in  the 
“Rec  Hall  Round-Up"  on  Saturday 
night,  and  met  in  the  Refectory  of  the 
Theological  Quadrangle  for  its  Re- 
union Dinner  on  Sunday. 

New  class  officers  are:  President, 
Louie  Myers;  Secretary -Treasurer, 
Mrs.  Marian  Warren  Moore;  Coun- 
cillor, Mrs.  Corinne  Evans  Carl. 

Alice  Lockwood  Andrews 

1923 

We  may  yet  gain  a distinction  for 
ourselves  by  becoming  Oberlin’s  “most 
reuning”  class,  for  since  so  many  have 
planned  to  come  back  for  our  20th  in 
1943,  this  year's  reunion  has  been  con- 
sidered only  an  “extra.” 

Because  Freshmen  always  remember 
Seniors,  Juniors  and  Sophomores,  our 
Dix  Plan  reunion  this  year  with  the 
Classes  of  ’20,  ’21,  and  ’22  was  very 
satisfactory.  (Of  course  the  ’23ers 
frequently  heard,  “I  remember  your 
face  but  the  name  has  slipped  my 
mind.")  Thirty-nine  classmates  aug- 
mented hy  in-laws  and  children  brought 
the  total  reunion  of  ’23ers  up  to  sixty. 
Though  numbers  were  small,  we 
stretched  from  “sea  to  sea”  with  Madge 
Baldwin  Sturtevant  coming  from  Cali- 
fornia and  Ada  Belle  Travis  Johnston 
coming  from  Florida.  It  was  all  fun,, 
and  we’re  looking  for  everybody  to  be 

back  in  1943. 

Grace  Strickland  Wheeler 

(Continued  on  Page  IQ,  Col.  3) 
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Those  Theological  School  graduates 
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President  Wilkins  Doan  W E Mosher,  99  President 
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President  Wilkins  initiates 
new  ping  pong  tables 


Loui!.  Peirce  28 
Alumni  President 
addresses  annual  mooting 


Academic  Procession  entering  Chapel  Plaza 


Dr  Jameson  leads  Academic  Procession 
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Parade  of  Reunion  Classes 
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Students  loined  alumni  in  Campus  Picnic 
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ALUMNI  AFFAIRS 


The  annual  meetings  of  the  Alumni 
Association,  and  of  the  Alumni  Coun' 
cil,  its  governing  board,  brought  forth 
definite  reports  of  progress  with  respect 
to  certain  phases  of  the  general  pro' 
gram  of  the  Alumni  Association. 

On  the  financial  side,  the  Associa- 
tion is  now  in  a stronger  position  than 
ever  before,  thanks  to  the  splendid 
work  of  the  8io  alumni  who  helped  on 
the  1940  Alumni  Fund  campaign,  just 
closed.  More  alumni  contributed  to  the 
Fund  this  year  than  ever  before;  3,212 
persons  as  compared  with  2,465  last 
year.  This  is  well  over  one-third  of  the 
total  number  of  Oberlin  graduates. 
While  the  total  amount  received  was 
not  very  near  the  goal  set,  the  Fund 
shows  a net  gain  in  receipts  of  some 
$2,500  over  last  year. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Association  reported  to  the  Council 
that  the  Association's  operating  budget 
is  balanced,  and  Association’s  finances 
are  in  good  shape.  But  it  was  pointed 
out  that  we  have  not  yet,  as  an  organ- 
ization, been  able  to  turn  over  to  the 
College  a substantial  sum  for  use  in 
meeting  pressing  needs  of  the  institu- 
tion. The  gift  of  $1,000  to  the  College 
this  year  was  significant  as  an  indica- 
tion of  the  Association’s  desire  to  help, 
but  the  Association’s  goal  is  a much 
larger  sum.  Ultimately  it  is  hoped  that 
as  much  as  $25,000  can  be  made  availa- 
ble annually  to  the  College  as  the  gift 
of  its  organized  alumni.  A complete 
financial  statement  for  1939-40  will 
appear  in  the  October  issue  of  the 
Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine. 

New  Officers  Elected 

The  Alumni  Council  re-elected  Mrs. 
Jessie  Raine  Portmann,  ’18,  a member- 
at-large  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Association  for  the  term  ending 
in  June,  1943. 

In  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni 
Association,  five  persons  were  elected 
members-at-large  of  the  Alumni  Coun- 
cil: James  G.  Griswold,  ’98;  Theodore 
Harvey,  ’10;  Daniel  Quiring,  ’17;  Mrs. 
Esther  Andrews  Johnson,  ’12;  and  Mrs. 
Helen  Cooper  Faunce,  ’30. 

No  Alumni  Award  Made 

After  careful  consideration  of  a 
number  of  candidates  for  the  Alumni 
Award  for  Notable  Service  to  Oberlin 
College,  the  committee  on  awards  was 
unable  to  agree  upon  any  single  candi- 
date whose  services  had  been  especially 
outstanding.  Since  the  award  is  not  in- 
tended to  be  an  annual  one,  it  was  de- 
cided to  make  no  award  this  year,  but 


to  give  further  consideration  to  possible 
candidates  for  the  award  next  year. 
Chairman  of  the  committee  this  year 
was  Walter  T.  Dunmore,  ’00,  Dean  of 
the  Law  School  at  Western  Reserve 
University. 

President  Wilkins’  Speech 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, President  Wilkins  reported  on 
important  developments  of  the  College 
year.  Referring  to  the  Alumni  Fund 
gift  of  $1,000,  he  said  that  everyone 
familiar  with  Oberhn  College  affairs 
knows  that  Oberlin  is  not  a poor 
school,  that  it  is  not  in  the  position  of 
some  institutions  which  each  year  must 
beg  for  gifts  to  enable  them  barely  to 
continue  their  existence.  The  annual  gift 
of  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Fund  to  the 
College  might  be  regarded  as  similar  to 
gifts  which  we  give  to  dearly  loved 
friends  at  Chirstmas  time,  not  primari- 
ly because  they  need  help,  but  as  tokens 
of  esteem  and  affection.  In  the  case  of 
Oberlin,  the  gift  is  also  evidence  of 
interest  in  and  sympathy  for  Oberhn’s 
major  objectives,  and  the  progress  of 
its  work.  The  moral  support  which 
such  a gift  affords  an  institution  like 
Oberhn  is  just  as  important  as  the 
financial. 

He  reported  that  in  the  face  of 
critical  developments  abroad  whose 
ramifications  we  cannot  yet  predict, 
the  College  has  made  plans  to  go  on  as 
usual  during  the  coming  year. 

At  the  close  of  the  annual  meeting, 
Mr.  Frank  C.  Van  Cleef,  ’04,  Member 
of  the  College  Board  of  Trustees,  and  a 
past  President  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, delivered  an  address  “As  One 
Alumnus  to  Another’’  in  which  he 
discussed  America’s  responsibilities  in 
the  present  World  crisis. 

L.  L.  S.  Love  Feast 

The  L.  L.  S.  Love  Feast  was  held 
June  8,  1940,  in  the  Refectory  of 
Shipherd  Hall  in  the  Theological 
Quadrangle.  At  the  business  meeting 
preceding  the  banquet,  a letter  was 
read  from  Ruth  Rayburn,  ’34,  who  has 
held  the  Johnston  Fellowship  the  past 
year.  It  was  reported  that  the  College 
has  used  the  Society’s  room  in  Sturges 
Hall  for  classroom  purposes,  and  that 
the  room  is  being  kept  in  good  order. 
New  officers  elected  are:  President, 
Miss  Mabel  Walker,  ’18;  First  Vice 
President,  Mrs.  Helen  Watson  Steiner, 
25;  Second  Vice  President,  Miss 
Beatrice  Doerschuk,  06;  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Mrs.  Sara  Browne  Mac- 
Lennan,  ’99. 


Over  fifty  women  attended  the 
banquet,  during  which  several  mem- 
bers of  the  present  society  told  what 
L.  L.  S.  is  doing  in  1940.  Messages  were 
read  from  two  early  members,  Mrs. 
Alice  Norton  Massa,  ’66,  and  Mrs. 
Celeste  B.  Rogers,  x’83.  Speakers  rep- 
resenting the  decade  classes  were: 
Miss  Mary  C.  Miller,  ’90;  Miss  M. 
Emily  Sinclair,  ’00;  Mrs.  Laura  Andregg 
Mickey,  ’10;  Mrs.  Jane  Corbett  Hector, 
’20;  and  Mrs.  Marguerite  Clark  Hahn, 
’30.  Miss  Charlotte  Ludlum,  ’25,  who 
held  the  fellowship  in  1938,  was  also 
present. 

The  Women’s  Dinner 

Two  hundred  women,  a capacity 
number,  sat  down  to  dinner  in  James 
Brand  house  Saturday  evening  of 
Alumni  weekend.  After  a day  crowded 
with  events,  this  occasion  proved  to 
be  a tonic,  informal  and  restful.  During 
the  dinner  hour,  table  conversation,  as 
friends  met  friends,  was  the  only  pro- 
gram. This  was  followed  by  a welcome 
to  Alumnae  and  guests  from  Miss 
Marguerite  Woodworth,  Dean  of 
Women,  who  later  introduced  a quartet 
of  Conservatory  Seniors:  the  Misses 
Mabel  Burt,  Christine  Habegger,  Betty 
Lou  Lyng,  and  Janice  Rudd.  Following 
their  delightful  selections.  Miss  Jane 
Dunlap  of  the  class  of  ’41  and  President 
of  the  League  of  Repubhcan  Women 
during  the  last  year,  gave  a report  of 
the  highlights  of  the  Mock  Conven- 
tion. The  program  closed  in  time  for 
the  Conservatory  Commencement  Con- 
cert in  the  chapel. 

Mrs.  Rena  Bickerstaff  Gove  of  the 
class  of  ’18  was  in  charge  of  the  local 
Alumnae  Committee  which  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  dinner  arrangements. 

Men’s  Dinner 

Approximately  200  alumni,  members 
of  the  faculty,  and  students  attended 
the  Varsity  “O”  Dinner  in  the  Oberlin 
Inn  Saturday  to  honor  Dr.  George 
Jameson,  one  of  the  original  members 
of  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Athletics 
who  has  served  in  this  capacity  for  43 
years,  and  as  Graduate  Treasurer  for 
ten  years.  Dr.  Jameson  celebrated  his 
50th  reunion  this  year.  He  received  a 
testimonial  scroll  in  recognition  of  his 
long  service.  This  was  presented  by 
C.  W.  Savage,  ’93. 

Short  addresses  were  made  by  Dean 
Carl  F.  Wittke,  Captain  Robert 
Kretchmar,  ’40,  Carl  Peirce,  ’00,  of 
Sharon,  Pa.;  and  Louis  Peirce,  ’28,  of 
Cleveland,  the  national  Alumni  Presi- 
dent. 
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“Sparky"  DiBiasio,  '40,  President  of 
the  “O  ' Club,  opened  the  after  dinner 
program,  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Nichols,  'ii. 
Director  of  Athletics,  introduced  Mark 
Ward,  10,  the  Toastmaster  of  the 
evening.  Carl  Peirce  recalled  the  ath- 
letics of  the  days  when  he  was  in 
school,  and  Kretchmar  presented  a 
picture  of  the  present-day  athletics. 

Attendance  At  Commencement 

Total  registration  at  Commencement 
Headquarters  this  year  was  1,550,  as 
compared  with  the  1959  figure  of  1,200. 
As  many  parents  of  students  and  other 
visitors  fail  to  register,  total  attendance 
at  Commencement  was  certainly  over 
1,500. 

Attendance  at  reunions  of  classes 
was  reported  by  class  officers  as  follows : 


Class 

Present 

Living 

Members 

1890 

17 

57 

1895 

20 

38 

1900 

15 

69 

1905 

18 

105 

1910 

51 

173 

1915 

59 

192 

1920 

45 

214 

1921 

54 

227 

1922 

3^ 

230 

1923 

37 

267 

I9JO 

75 

292 

Thirty-seven  of  the 

Class  of  1939 

attended  the 

Reunion 

Dinner  in  the 

Oberlin  Inn 

on  Sunday 

noon.  Eighty- 

two  registered  at  headquarters. 


Annual  Report 
of  the  Alumni  Secretary 

The  Association’s  past  year  might 
be  characterized  as  being  one  of  steady 
progress,  pointed  up  by  several  note- 
worthy accomplishments  which  indi- 
cate the  direction  of  future  progress. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Alumni  Association  has  met  three  times 
during  the  year  to  consider  important 
problems  and  policies  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Alumni  Council  for  approval, 
and  to  plan  procedures  for  carrying  out 
approved  poHcies. 

Last  October  the  Committee  dis- 
cussed to  what  objectives  the  Alumni 
Fund  should  be  devoted,  and  then  re- 
ferred to  a sub-committee  the  task  of 
conferring  with  President  Wilkins  on 
what  needs  of  the  College  might  be 
met  from  the  sum  available  as  a gift  to 
the  College,  approximately  $1,000.  In 
February,  the  Committee  considered 
the  recommendations  of  the  sub-com- 
mittee, and  passed  on  to  the  Alumni 
Council  for  action  a list  of  suggested 
needs.  The  action  of  the  Council  has 
been  previously  reported:  the  money 
being  used  to  purchase  a portable  sound 
motion  picture  projector, several  items  of 


laboratory  equipment,  and  to  meet  part 
of  the  cost  of  enlarging  the  main  social 
center  on  the  campus  which  is  available 
to  Oberlin  students.  Thus,  for  the  first 
time  in  loo  years,  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion has  made  a substantial  cash  gift  as 
an  organization  to  Oberlin  College. 

While  the  Alumni  Fund  showed  con- 
siderable progress  in  enlisting  a larger 
number  of  contributors,  the  total 
amount  raised  did  not  approach  the 
goal  set  for  the  year.  In  discussing  this 
question  in  the  Executive  Committee 
and  in  the  Alumni  Council  meetings  it 
was  agreed  that  we  have  made  an  ex- 
cellent showing  in  the  first  respect,  but 
that  alumni  must  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  only  by  increased  individual 
gifts  can  the  Alumni  Fund  take  on  the 
task  set  for  it  by  the  Council.  Oberlin 
has  many  important  but  small  needs 
which  the  Fund  can  help  meet  on  its 
present  basis,  but  if  it  is  to  help  with 
the  really  major  and  important  needs, 
such  as  new  student  housing  units,  a 
much  larger  sum  of  money  must  be 
made  available  each  year. 

At  the  June  meetings  of  the  Executive 
Committee  and  Council,  therefore, 
changes  in  the  methods  of  conducting 
the  Alumni  Fund  campaign  were  dis- 
cussed and  on  the  basis  of  opinions 
there  expressed  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee will  meet  in  the  early  fall  to 
lay  plans  for  the  new  1941  campaign. 

Alumni  Studies  of  Oberlin  Affairs 

Special  alumni  committees,  and  the 
Alumni  Office  staff,  have  undertaken  a 
number  of  studies  of  matters  connected 
with  Oberlin  College;  some  of  them 
have  been  completed,  others  are  still 
in  process.  Amon^  the  completed 
studies  are : Oberlin  s athletic  policies 
as  related  to  the  education  of  a well- 
developed  individual,  made  by  the 
Junior  Council;  revision  of  procedure 
for  election  of  College  trustees  by 
Oberhn  alumni;  the  need  for  a planned 
program  of  visual  education  at  Oberlin; 
a plan  for  greater  cooperation  between 
the  alumni  and  the  College  Admissions 
Office  to  make  alumni  assistance  more 
effective.  In  progress  are  several  other 
studies:  the  Junior  Council  is  studying 
the  academic  records  of  holders  of 
scholarships  at  Oberlin,  and  the  activi- 
ties records  of  Gray  Scholars;  a study 
will  soon  be  made  of  ways  of  improving 
relations  between  alumni  clubs  and  the 
general  association;  under  consideration 
is  the  problem  of  the  proper  relation 
between  the  College  and  the  Alumni 
Association.  A problem  which  must 
be  met  sooner  or  later  is  what  to  do 
about  16,000  former  Oberlin  students 
(non-graduates)  whose  connections  with 
Oberlin  College  are  much  weaker  than 
at  many  other  institutions. 

Alumni  Club  Meetings 

A total  of  ninety-one  Oberlin  alumni 
meetings  have  been  reported  to  the 


Alumni  Office  in  the  past  year,  ending 
May  51.  It  is  known  that  many  more 
informal  groups  have  met  more  or  less 
regularly,  but  without  reporting.  In 
six  cities,  alumni  meetings  were  held 
in  connection  with  the  plan  to  assist  the 
College  Admissions  Office  in  interest- 
ing qualified  high  school  students  in 
Oberlin  College.  The  effort  was  directed 
largely  toward  high  school  boys  this 
year.  The  Admissions  Office  supplied 
an  interesting  program  and  speaker, 
and  helped  meet  the  cost  of  the  dinners 
of  present  Oberlin  students  invited  to 
attend  the  meetings,  held  during  spring 
vacation.  The  alumni  handled  local 
arrangements,  and  each  alumnus  in- 
vited as  his  guest  a high  school  boy 
who  had  shown  interest  in  Oberlin 
College,  usually  a boy  listed  by  the 
College  Admissions  Office. 

Seven  alumni  clubs  raised  scholar- 
ship funds  during  the  year,  varying  in 
amounts  from  $150  to  $500.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  this  number  is  substantially 
larger  than  in  many  years.  Additional 
groups  have  shown  interest  in  this 
type  of  project,  and  may  undertake  to 
raise  scholarships,  too. 

Contacts  With  Oberlin  Alumni 

An  important  aspect  of  the  work  of 
the  Alumni  Secretary  is  to  maintain 
contact,  personally  and  by  mail,  with 
as  many  alumni  as  possible.  It  proved 
impossible,  this  past  year,  to  make  any 
extended  trips.  The  Secretary  met 
with  alumni  groups  in  Cleveland, 
Detroit,  Akron,  Toledo,  Chicago, 
Youngstown.  Correspondence  with  in- 
dividual alumni  in  connection  with  the 
Alumni  Fund  campaign  and  other  pro- 
jects, such  as  Homecoming  Day  and 
Commencement,  was  very  heavy,  and 
four  times  during  the  past  year  a news 
bulletin  has  gone  out  to  every  Oberlin 
graduate.  In  May,  this  bulletin  went 
to  the  16,000  former  students  as  well, 
thanks  to  financial  cooperation  of  the 
College.  A question  now  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Executive  Committee  is 
whether  the  money  used  for  publishing 
this  bulletin  might  not  be  more  ad- 
vantageously used  for  other  methods 
of  contacting  alumni,  especially  for  in- 
creased travel  funds  for  the  Secretary 
and  for  a campaign  for  a larger  number 
of  subscriptions  to  the  Alumni  Maga- 
zine. This  matter  is  to  be  decided  at 
the  fall  meeting  of  the  Committee. 

The  offices  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion will  be  open  all  summer,  and  the 
staff  will  be  engaged  in  the  annual 
check  of  records,  and  compilation  of 
statistics,  work  which  cannot  be  done 
during  the  busy  academic  year.  The 
annual  audit  of  Association  books  will 
be  made  by  an  independent  auditor  to 
be  named  by  the  Association’s  treasurer. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Carroll  K.  Shaw, 

General  Alumni  Secretary 
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BOOK  SHELF 

Millard,  Ruth  Tracy, ’28,  Road  to  the 
Stari,  Philadelphia,  Penn  Publishing 
Co.,  1940. 

“Road  to  the  Stars"  is  the  third 
novel  which  Mrs.  Millard  has  pub' 
lished  in  as  many  years.  “Candleflame, 
the  first,  found  much  of  its  setting  on  a 
college  campus,  presumably  Oberlin. 
“Tonight  and  Forever"  had,  as  its 
heroine,  the  wife  of  a college  professor. 
This  new  novel  returns  again  to  the 
campus  for  its  beginnings.  Melissa  is 
the  leading  lady  of  the  college  dramatic 
club,  adored  by  Drew,  distrusted  by 
Lolly.  We  meet  them  as  they  are  pre- 
paring  for  their  Commencement  play, 
shortly  before  Melissa,  her  ambitions 
stirred  by  the  promises  of  a Hollywood 
talent  scout,  leaves  abruptly  for  New 
York.  There  follows  for  her  a year  of 
such  discouragement  and  failure  that, 
in  spite  of  himself,  the  reader  is  moved 
to  some  pity  for  her,  headstrong  and 
selfish  though  she  may  be.  When 
finally  Melissa  is  thoroughly  chastened 
by  her  difficult  journey  down  the  road 
to  the  stars,  she  faces  a bright  future  at 
last. 

Although  the  situation  here  is  trite, 
and  Melissa  herself  seems  incredible, 
the  book  rises  above  the  usual  light 
novel  because  of  its  moments  of  beauti' 
ful  writing  and  its  deft  handling.  Those 
of  us  who  have  watched  Mrs.  Millard’s 
career  with  interest  hope  that  she  will 
find  in  her  next  novel  material  worthy 
of  the  quality  of  her  writing. 

—CBS 

Brand,  Charles  A.,  ’95.  Horse  and 
Buggy  Days.  Binfords  and  Mort,  pub- 
lishers. 40  Ninth  Street,  Portland, 
Oregon.  79  pages.  $1.25. 

Charles  Brand’s  little  book  is  a 
collection  of  disconnected  sketches  on 
a variety  of  subjects,  through  most  of 
which  runs  “the  friendly,  leisurely 
horse-and'buggy  spirit." 

He  speaks  of  “the  horse-and-buggy 
as  a means  of  transportation  as  extinct 
as  the  celebrated  dodo,"  but  I can  show 
him  any  day  a few  miles  south  of 
Cleveland,  Amish  brethern  with  their 
funny  whiskers  driving  along  the  high- 
way a horse  with  a top  buggy.  And  yet, 
“the  horse-and-buggy  days  are  gone  but 
the  spirit  still  lives.  We  still  have  the 
open  fire,  the  visits,  the  memories,  the 
aspirations,  the  same  beautiful  world 
growing  more  beautiful  every  day." 

“The  Chelsea  Bridge”  is  a good 
portrayal,  by  an  eye-witness,  of  the 
tragedy  of  the  destruction  of  a great 
city  by  fire. 

“The  Confessions  of  a Highway- 
man," is  the  “story  of  an  adventure  in 
roadside  marketing  that  started  with 
an  orchard  and  developed  in  spite  of 


itself  into  a highway  eating  place, 
and  the  strange  adventures  of  meeting 
all  types  and  conditions  of  the  travel- 
ling public. 

To  me  the  most  interesting  chapter 
is  that  which  tells  the  story  of  “The 
Mammoth”  because  I was  familiar  with 
the  story  in  Academy  days.  The  boy’s 
printing  press,  the  monthly  magazine 
with  its  contact  with  noted  authors 
and  editors,  and  its  plea  for  hobbies  for 
growing  boys.  The  author  mentions 
the  experience  gained  by  his  associate 
as  fitting  him  for  the  presidency  of  a 
college  in  his  later  days,  but  makes  no 
mention  of  his  editorial  experience  on 
the  Mammoth  as  fitting  him  for  nine 
years  of  successful  service  as  editor  of 
the  publication  department  of  a great 
denomination. 

There  is  a good  deal  of  wholesome 
optimism  in  the  book,  especially  in 
“Gardens  and  Other  Things,"  and  in 
the  story  of  “The  big  elm  tree  in  Pro- 
fessor Jewett’s  yard,  that  had  almost 
half  of  it  broken  off  in  the  storm." 

“It  looked  so  bare  for  a year  or  two, 
as  though  it  would  never  seem  com- 
plete again.  But  now,  though  the  old 
scar  will  always  be  there,  the  other 
branches  are  growing  over  the  broken 
side,  and  adapting  themselves  and 
hiding  their  loss,  so  that  in  spite  of  its 
wound  it  is  spreading  out  to  give  a 
broad  shade  when  the  sun  is  hot.  And 
after  all,  that  is  the  purpose  and  beauty 
of  trees,  isn’t  it?” 

I surmise  the  pen  sketches  that  illus- 
trate the  book  are  from  the  hand  of  the 
author,  as  in  a letter  recently  received 
from  him  there  was  a pen  photo  after 
the  same  style. 

The  book  is  published  by  Binfords 
&?  Mort,  Portland,  Oregon. 

E.  C.  P. 

Koos,  Leonard  V.,  ’07  LL.D.,  ’37  and 
others.'  Administering  the  Secondary 
School.  Published  by  American  Book 
Company.  1940. 

Every  student  of  school  administra- 
tion should  welcome  this  book ; because 
it  brings  together,  in  a single  volume  of 
678  pages,  a discussion  of  trends,  basic 
principles  of  administration  and  their 
practical  application,  excellent  selected 
bibliographies,  and  statements  of  ques- 
tions and  problems  which  suggest  the 
direction  which  further  research  should 
take. 

The  volume  is  especially  noteworthy 
for  its  comprehensiveness  and  for  the 
wealth  of  annotated  material  drawn 
from  the  many  and  local  surveys;  pub- 
lications which  the  busy  administrator 
must,  all  too  frequently,  “file  for  future 
reference.” 

Dr.  Koos  was  Director  of  the  Nation- 
al Survey  of  Secondary  Education," 
carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Federal  Office  of  Education  and  sub- 
sidized by  Congressional  appropriation. 
He  and  his  associates  have  directed  or 


Honorary  Degrees  (Contd.) 

A graduate  of  Oberlin  College,  a 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  of  the  University 
of  Halle,  he  was  made  Head  of  the 
Department  of  the  German  Language 
and  Literature  in  Oberlin  College  when 
he  was  but  thirty  years  old.  By  his 
teaching  and  his  writing  he  made  that 
department  articulate  and  distinguished, 
only  to  see  it  wrecked  by  the  Great 
War.  At  forty  he  was  faced  with  the 
alternative  of  remaining  in  a safe  but 
uninfluential  college  professorship  or 
trying  to  fashion  a new  career.  He  chose 
the  latter  and  became  an  apostle  to 
youthful  American  citizens.  I use  the 
term  apostle  advisedly,  for  he  is  a 
champion  of  causes.  He  believes  every- 
thing more  strenuously  than  I believe 
anything. 

As  a member  of  the  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research  he  was  asked  to 
undertake  many  important  surveys  in- 
volving problems  of  employment,  sala- 
ries, and  taxation. 

In  1924  the  School  of  Citizenship 
and  Public  Affairs  was  established  at 
Syracuse  University  and  he  was  called 
to  organize  it  and  to  be  its  first  Director. 
His  genius  and  his  labor  have  made  this 
an  outstanding  school  for  the  training 
of  citizens.  As  its  head  ever  since  its 
foundation  he  has  served  not  only  on 
many  state  and  national  commissions, 
but  he  has  devoted  all  the  energies  of 
his  strenuous  personality  to  studying 
the  duties  of  citizenship  and  to  training 
young  Americans  in  these  duties. 

Widely  known  as  a German  Scholar, 
distinguished  as  an  authority  on  munici- 
pal and  national  politics,  an  able  ad- 
ministrator, an  exacting  teacher,  a 
guide  to  youthful  citizens — I have  the 
honor  to  present  Wilham  Eugene 
Mosher  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws. 

Citation  hy  President  Wilkins: 

William  Eugene  Mosher,  energetic 
as  a verb,  reliable  as  a noun,  idealistic 
as  an  adjective,  practical  as  an  adverb, 
his  high  qualities  working  smoothly 
together  for  the  public  weal,  the  degree 
of . . . Doctor  of  Laws  . . . 


been  connected  with  other  important 
surveys  and  were,  therefore,  in  a unique 
position  to  present  a broad  synthesis  of 
the  results  of  major  research  projects. 
In  Administering  the  Secondary  School 
they  have  met  the  need  created  by  the 
increasing  complexity  of  secondary 
school  management,  for  a book  which 
not  only  reveals  social  and  educational 
trends  but  interprets  them  in  terms  of 
actual  administrative  problems. 

Floyd  S.  Gove,  ’17 

1 Co-authors:  James  M.  Huglics  (Northwestern 
University);  Percival  W.  Hutson  (llniversity  of 
Pitisburgli) : William  C,  Rcavis  (University  of 
Chicago). 

2 United  States  Office  of  I'idiicatioti,  Bulletin  No. 
17  (Monographs  1 throuKli  28)  19,12. 
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“Rec  Hall”  Enlarged  With  Help 
of  1940  Alumni  Fund 

“Rec  Hall,”  main  student  recreation 
center  in  the  basement  of  the  Men’s 
Building,  was  substantially  enlarged 
this  spring  when  funds  for  opening  and 
equipping  a new  room  were  made  avail' 
able  jointly  by  action  of  the  College, 
the  Student  Council,  and  the  Alumni 
Association.  All  three  contributed  to- 
ward  the  cost,  the  alumni  gift  coming 
from  the  1940  Alumni  Fund  by  action 
of  the  Alumni  Council  at  its  February 
meeting. 

The  new  room  accommodates  five 
new  ping  pong  tables,  and  as  many 
bridge  tables.  This  adds  to  existing 
facilities  for  shufBeboard,  dancing, 
bowling,  billiards  available  in  the  other 
rooms.  The  new  unit  was  opened  by 
President  and  Mrs.  Wilkins  on  June 
I,  in  the  presence  of  student  officers 
and  guests. 

Review  Polls  Student 
Opinion  on  the  War 

A poll  of  student  opinion  concerning 
the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the 
present  war  was  taken  by  the  Review 
under  the  direction  of  the  editor. 
Jack  Hume,  ’41,  late  in  May.  Question' 
naires  were  circulated  to  more  than 
1450  students  and  faculty. 

Although  86.9  per  cent  of  those  who 
responded  to  the  poll  favor  a victory 
for  the  Allies,  only  16  per  cent  of  the 
students — and  j j per  cent  of  the  faculty 
— would  enter  the  war  if  it  appeared 
that  the  Allies  were  losing.  A total  of 
jj  per  cent  of  those  responding  indi' 
cated  that  they  would  be  conscientious 
objectors;  while,  at  the  other  extreme, 
those  favoring  immediate  military  aid 
to  the  Allies  totalled  21.6  per  cent. 
Although  22.5  per  cent  were  unable  to 
forecast  at  all,  33  per  cent  picked  the 
Allies,  and  26.9  per  cent  the  Germans, 
as  potential  victors.  Of  those  submit' 
ting  to  the  poll,  17.8  per  cent  believed 
that  the  war  would  end  in  a stalemate 
without  either  side’s  winning  a decisive 
victory.  Simon'pure  isolationism  found 
favor  with  only  1.3  per  cent;  while 
58.2  per  cent  befieved  that  the  United 
States  should  enforce  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  should  Germany  set  foot  any' 
where  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and 
7.9  per  cent  believed  that  the  United 
States  should  not  enforce  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  in  that  event. 

The  poll  also  included  a set  of  ques' 
tions  on  national  events.  Results 
showed  that  over  half  of  the  students 
are  loyal  to  the  Republican  party  at 
the  present  time.  The  faculty  showed  a 


preference  for  the  Democratic  party, 
56  per  cent  indicating  that  they  would 
vote  Democratic  in  the  coming  elec' 
tion.  Roosevelt  was  not  only  favored 
strongly  by  the  Democrats  for  a third 
term,  but  also  by  31  per  cent  of  the 
Republicans  and  Independents  among 
the  students.  Hull  was  favored  by  23.5 
per  cent  of  these  two  groups.  Only  30.9 
per  cent  of  those  polled  thought  the 
Democrats  can  win  without  Roosevelt. 

President  Wilkins  Discusses 
War  at  Last  Chapel 

“We  shall  not  be  drawn  into  the 
present  European  war,”  President 
Wilkins  said  to  a large  crowd  of  stu' 
dents  and  faculty  in  the  last  assembly 
of  the  year  on  May  28. 

President  Wilkins  supported  this 
statement  with  four  reasons:  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  do  not  wish  to  enter  this 
war;  that  neither  the  Republicans  nor 
the  Democrats  “would  dare  to  face  the 
electorate  with  any  proposal  for  inter' 
vention  and  that  both  will  commit 
themselves  forcefully  and  explicitly  to 
a policy  of  staying  out;”  that  American 
business  does  not  want  war;  and  that 
the  United  States  is  very  far  from  being 
prepared  to  go  to  war.  He  advised  the 
students  that  the  question  whether  the 
United  States  ought  to  enter  the  war  is 
purely  an  academic  one.  “Any  effort 
you  might  conceivably  make  to  get  us  in 
would  be  futile;  any  effort  you  might 
make  to  keep  us  out  would  be  un' 
necessary.” 

However,  President  Wilkins  foresaw 
great  danger  to  the  United  States  if 
Germany  should  be  victorious  at  a time 
when  America  is  unprepared  for  effi' 
cient  national  defense.  For  that  reason 
he  regarded  the  rearmament  program 
as  “justified  and  necessary.”  “One  of 
the  commonest  slogans  of  student 
demonstrations  for  years  has  been 
‘Scholarships,  not  battleships.’  Not' 
mally,  I should  agree.  But  what  some 
of  you  fail  to  see  is  that  under  present 
conditions  battleships  may  be  neces' 
sary  for  the  preservation  of  any  scholar' 
ships  at  all.”  In  referring  to  the  possi' 
bility  of  an  attack  on  the  United  States 
by  a victorious  German  nation,  Presi' 
dent  Wilkins  said,  “I  see  no  reason  to 
think  that  the  development  of  such  an 
offensive  would  necessarily  take  more 
time  than  the  preparation  of  a defense 
adequate  to  meet  it.” 

Rudolf  Serkin  Charms 
Oberlin  Audience 

Rudolf  Serkin,  one  of  the  world’s 


foremost  pianists,  performed  in  the  last 
concert  of  the  i939'4o  artist  recital 
series  on  May  21.  Although  his  concert 
had  been  postponed  several  times  be' 
cause  of  an  injured  finger,  Mr.  Serkin 
was  in  perfect  condition  and  received 
a no  less  hearty  welcome  from  his 
listeners. 

Following  the  concert,  at  a small 
supper,  Mr.  Serkin  received  an  honorary 
membership  in  Pi  Kappa  Lambda. 

Mr.  Serkin’s  program  was  heavily 
classical,  being  composed  mainly  of  the 
works  of  Bach,  Beethoven,  and  Reger. 

Deans  Ask  for  Studies  of 
Liquor  and  Car  Questions 

At  a meeting  of  the  student  council 
on  May  20,  Dean  Wittke  invited  the 
Council  to  study  the  students’  attitude 
toward  the  existing  college  rule  against 
automobiles  and  alcoholic  beverages. 
Dean  Wittke  said  that  he  and  President 
Wilkins  plan  to  study  the  question 
during  the  summer. 

The  appearance  on  campus  of  the 
usual  quota  of  Mock  Convention  cars 
brought  the  automobile  question  to  a 
head  in  the  past  month,  and  made  it 
necessary  for  Dean  Bosworth  to  engage 
in  extensive  spring  cleaning. 

Dean  Wittke  made  it  clear  that  the 
administration’s  attitude  toward  the 
use  of  cars  by  students  has  not  been 
changed.  It  is  their  opinion  that  cars 
are  undesirable  because  they  create  an 
undemocratic  condition.  “Until  the 
rule  is  changed,”  Dean  Wittke  said, 
“we  shall  continue  to  enforce  it.  Notices 
will  be  posted  next  fall  stating  that 
violation  of  this  ruling  will  result  in 
suspension  from  college.” 

Oberlin  Students  Win 
Prizes  and  Scholarships 

Three  Oberlin  students  were  an' 
nounced  on  May  22  as  the  winners  of 
prizes  offered  by  two  Cleveland  men  for 
essays  in  the  field  of  economics. 

Richard  Hirshberg,  ’40,  was  awarded 
a Senior  Mercer  Prize.  The  title  of  his 
winning  essay  was  “Corporate  Re- 
organization  and  the  Chandler  Act. 
Hirshberg  won  the  Junior  Mercer  Prize 
last  year. 

This  year’s  Junior  Mercer  Prize  went 
to  Miss  Virginia  L.  Cole  of  Linbrook, 
New  York,  for  her  essay  titled  “Danube 
Dilemma.”  The  prizes,  valued  at  one 
hundred  and  twenty'five  dollars,  have 
been  offered  since  1932  by  Colonel 
Aaron  L.  Mercer,  ’ii,  of  Cleveland. 

Alexander  Brooks,  ’41,  of  Phila' 
delphia,  is  the  winner  of  the  second 
Joseph  and  Feiss  Company  Prize  of 
fifty  dollars.  Brooks  s essay  was  titled 
“Collective  Bargaining  in  the  California 
Agricultural  Industry.  This  is  the 
second  award  Brooks  has  received.  His 
essay  on  migratory  agricultural  laborers 
in  California  recently  won  the  Jerome 
Davis  Prize  for  1939.  Part  of  this  essay 
appeared  as  an  article  in  the  March 
issue  of  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine. 
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1940  Alumni  Fund  Received 

Greater  Support  than  Ever 

ONE  THIRD  OF  GRADUATES  GAVE 


The  prize  was  made  possible  by  Mr. 
Paul  L.  Feiss,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Joseph  and  Feiss 
Company  of  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Tufts,  '40,  was 
awarded  a fellowship  to  the  Fletcher 
School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy  bearing 
an  annual  stipend  of  one  thousand 
dollars. 

Oberlin’s  Faculty  Urges  support 
of  Hard-pressed  Allies 

On  June  8,  ninety^five  per  cent  of 
Oberlin’s  faculty  went  on  record  to 
pledge  their  cooperation  with  the 
National  Committee  to  Defend  America 
by  Aiding  the  Allies,  of  which  William 
Allen  White  is  chairman.  Of  the  167 
members  of  the  faculty  in  Oberlin  at 
the  time,  158  signed  a petition  urging 
that  the  United  States  render  all  effec' 
tive  aid  to  the  Allies  short  of  actual 
war.  Telegrams  were  sent  to  PresL 
dent  Roosevelt,  to  Senators  Taft  and 
Donahey. 

The  almost  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  Oberlin  faculty  was  obtained  by  a 
committee  composed  of  Professors  F.  B. 
Artz,  Andrew  Bongiorno,  J.  T.  Hum 
gate,  L.  E.  Lord,  Oscar  Jaszi,  J.  F.  Mack, 
L.  W.  Taylor,  F.  G.  Tucker,  College 
Secretary  D.  M.  Love,  and  Professor- 
emeritus  R.  H.  Stetson. 

John  Frederick’s  Granddaughter 

Some  of  those  attending  Oberlin’s 
Commencement  Exercises  this  year  may 
not  have  noticed  that  when  a certain 
young  woman  received  her  Master’s 
degree  on  June  ii.  President  Wilkins 
removed  his  mortarboard  and  stood 
with  bared  head  while  the  insignia  for 
the  degree  was  conferred  upon  her. 
This  young  woman  was  Mile.  Elizabeth 
Roser  of  Aubervilliers,  France,  great- 
great-granddaughter  of  John  Frederick 
Oberlin,  for  whom  Oberlin  College 
was  named.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
imagine  one  whom  Oberlin  could  more 
fittingly  and  more  happily  honor — she 
who  is,  as  it  were,  of  the  very  life  blood 
of  Oberlin  itself. 

Mile.  Roser  is  a teacher  at  Brearly 
School  in  New  York  City.  All  her 
family  have  been  in  Paris,  and  she  has 
had  three  brothers  at  the  front  fighting 
for  France.  She  came  to  Oberlin  last 
fall,  and  has  spent  the  year  here  work- 
ing for  her  Master’s  degree,  which  she 
has  just  received.  It  has  been  for  Ober- 
lin both  a pleasure  and  an  honor  to  have 
known  her.  Those  of  us  who  have  been 
with  her  during  these  terrible  weeks  of 
anxiety  could  not  but  feel  both  deeply 
sad  and  deeply  proud  for  her.  The 
courage  which  she  has  shown  in  the 
face  of  overwhelming  tragedy,  the 
spirit  of  irrepressible  gaiety  in  spite  of 
suffering,  have  made  her  one  whom 
Oberlin  is  proud  to  honor,  and  above 
all  proud  to  claim  as  one  who  is  her 
very  own. 

Priscilla  Lord,  ’25 


The  table  on  this  page  gives  a partial 
report  of  the  results  of  the  1940  Alumni 
Fund  campaign,  which  closed  on  June  i. 
The  complete  report,  which  has  been 
sent  out  to  the  810  alumni  who  worked 
on  the  campaign,  shows  great  progress 
as  compared  with  last  year.  The  follow- 
ing items  are  of  interest : 

1.  All  but  one  class  increased  the 
percentage  of  living  classmates 
contributing  to  the  Fund. 

2.  All  but  eleven  classes  increased 
the  total  amount  contributed,  the 
increases  ranging  from  $1.50  for 
1928  to  $706.07  for  1899. 

3.  The  total  amount  raised  is 
$2,567.67  more  than  last  year, 
about  one-third  of  the  goal  set  by 
the  Executive  Committee  at  the 
start  of  the  drive. 

Prize-winning  classes 

In  addition  to  honorable  mentions, 
three  prizes  were  awarded  this  year  to 
classes  showing  outstanding  records  in 
the  Fund.  To  the  Class  of  1899,  Dr. 
Clarence  Simpson,  Class  Agent,  went 
the  new  trophy  for  having  exceeded  its 
assigned  quota  by  the  largest  amount. 
To  this  same  class  went  the  banner  for 
having  raised  the  largest  amount  per 
capita.  The  reunion  year  of  the  Class 
of  1895  was  marked  by  the  winning  of 
the  banner  for  the  highest  percentage 


of  contributors  among  members  of  the 
class.  The  class  hit  an  all-time  high  of 
92.1%,  its  nearest  competitor  being 
1900,  56.5%  of  whom  contributed  this 
year.  Class  Agent  of  1895  is  Ernest  C. 
Partridge,  and  of  1900  is  Mrs.  G.  W. 
Grant. 

The  total  number  of  contributors 
this  year  exceeds  last  year’s  by  747 
persons,  or  3,212  contributors  to  the 
1940  Alumni  Fund.  The  percentage  of 
alumni  contributing  jumped  from  24.6% 
last  year  to  34%  in  1940. 

Ultimate  objective 

In  the  face  of  this  splendid  rally  of 
ever  larger  numbers  of  OberUn  gradu- 
ates to  the  support  of  the  Alumni  Fund, 
we  must  not  forget  that  in  the  amount 
actually  raised  our  Alumni  Fund  still 
lags  behind  similar  funds  at  similar 
colleges.  The  modest  objective  of  a 
$7,500  gift  to  Oberlin  College  was  far 
from  being  met,  the  amount  available 
is  nearer  a third  of  that  amount. 

During  the  coming  summer,  the 
Alumni  Office  is  undertaking  a detailed 
study  of  Fund  gifts  to  gain  a statistical 
picture  of  the  present  status  of  alumni 
giving  to  the  1940  Fund.  In  the  early 
fall,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Association  will  meet  to  decide  upon 
policies  to  be  adopted  in  connection 
with  the  1941  Alumni  Fund  campaign. 


Comparison  of  Amounts  Given  in  1939  and  1940 


Amount 

Amount 

Percentage 

Amount 

Amount 

Percentage 

Class 

Contributed 

Contributed 

Contributing 

Class 

Contributed 

Contributed 

Contributing 

1938-39 

1939-10 

1939-10 

1938-39 

1939-40 

1939-40 

Prior 

Prior 

to  1890 

$291.00 

$522.50 

25.4 

1915 

281.00 

299.26 

40.6 

1890 

126.50 

142.63’ 

50.9J 

16 

218.00 

259.37 

30.4 

91 

170.50 

297.95* 

49.0J 

17 

231.50 

241.63 

28.6 

92 

97.42 

145.50* 

55.0J 

18 

270.00 

314.58 

35.9 

93 

187.10 

196.52* 

46.4J 

19 

148.00 

246.91 

32.7 

94 

148.50 

170.19 

40.3 

1920 

178.00 

283.45 

34.7 

1895 

140.50 

215.52* 

92.1ft 

21 

215.25 

330.00 

34.9 

96 

146.00 

100.00 

28.4 

22 

228.75 

276.15 

31.1 

97 

72.00 

147.91 

48.5J 

23 

214.50 

212.80 

26.4 

98 

184.50 

220.85* 

54.5t 

24 

211.00 

367.03 

30.9 

99 

261.75 

967.82** 

43.0f 

1925 

308.00 

333.45 

42.1 

1900 

244.00 

275.66* 

56.5f 

26 

243.50 

265.82 

27.2 

01 

170.00 

221.56* 

50.0J 

27 

233.50 

231.10 

31.1 

02 

102.25 

134.36 

40.9 

28 

174.50 

176.00 

18.5 

03 

276.50 

221.75 

39.4 

29 

244.00 

170.50 

26.9 

04 

154.75 

170.78 

34.1 

1930 

278.75 

299.57 

32.3 

1905 

177.75 

213.56 

43.6J 

31 

165.50 

183.92 

22.5 

06 

267.85 

315.11* 

41.5 

32 

306.50 

299.97 

35.6 

07 

279.50 

310.57 

36.6 

33 

279.50 

298.73 

34.1 

08 

248.50 

281.58 

41.2 

34 

250.26 

290.88 

29.8 

09 

264.75 

247.08 

41.0 

1935 

208.33 

191.26 

28.9 

1910 

500.50 

588.81* 

45.8f 

36 

329.50 

324.94 

40.3 

11 

402.50 

421.33* 

41.2 

37 

230.50 

278.72 

35.4 

12 

311.50 

289.29 

40.5 

38 

217.00 

252.20 

34.0 

13 

252.50 

366.06 

41.5 

39 

137.50 

20.6 

14 

291.00 

252.00 

37.6 

Total 

$11434.96  $14002.63 

34.0 

Among  first  twelve  classes  with  the  highest  per  capita  contributions 
t Among  first  twelve  classes  with  largest  percentage  of  contributors. 
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Celebrates  80th  Birthday 

When  Mrs.  Alice  M.  Williams 
celebrated  her  eightieth  birthday  on 
May  20,  friends  of  two  continents 
joined  in  with  their  good  wishes.  Her 
years  of  service  in  China,  especially  in 
Shansi  Province,  and  the  many  friends 
she  made  in  Oberlin  among  both  Amerb 
can  and  Chinese  students  while  serving 
as  a dormitory  matron,  made  her  in- 
fluence felt  overseas  as  well  as  in 
OberUn. 

Soon  after  her  marriage  to  the  Rever- 
end George  L.  Williams,  ’88,  she  and 
her  husband  went  to  Shansi  Province 
in  China  where  they  served  as  mission- 
aries of  the  American  Board  at  Taiku 
from  1891  to  1899.  In  1899,  Mrs. 
Williams  returned  to  America  with  her 
three  daughters,  Mr.  Williams  remain- 
ing in  China.  He  was  killed  during  the 
Boxer  uprising  of  1900,  and  his  name 
appears  among  those  of  the  martyrs  on 
the  Memorial  Arch  on  Oberlin’s 
campus. 

Mrs.  Williams'  fellow  trustees  of 
the  Oberlin-Shansi  Memorial  Associa- 
tion, which  she  was  instrumental  in 
founding,  presented  her  with  a gift  of 
books.  One  of  the  trustees,  George  R. 
Hemingway,  Sr.,  made  a unique  gift  of 
eighty  Chinese  elms  from  his  nurseries 
at  East  Jordan,  Michigan. 

Mrs.  Williams  again  served  in  China 
from  1909  to  1912,  and  then  returned 
to  Oberlin  as  matron  of  Oberlin  College 
dormitories,  serving  successively  at 
Lauderleigh,  Metcalf  and  Burroughs. 
Perhaps  her  greatest  service  in  this 
country  was  rendered  in  making  a home 
for  Chinese  students.  Two  of  these 
were  the  famous  “Two  Heroes  of 
Cathay,”  C.  H.  Fei  and  H.  H.  Kung, 
the  latter  of  whom  is  now  Premier  of 
China. 

In  1935,  Mrs.  Williams’  Chinese 
friends  expressed  their  esteem  and 
affection  by  inviting  her  back  to  China, 
with  all  expenses  paid,  for  a visit  which 
extended  over  two  years.  Upon  the 
outbreak  of  the  present  war  between 
Japan  and  China  in  1937,  she  started 
back  to  America,  leaving  on  the  last 
through  train  from  North  China  which 
escaped  destruction. 

Among  the  greetings  which  she  re- 
ceived on  her  eightieth  birthday  was  a 
cable  from  Dr.  H.  H.  Kung,  Chinese 
Premier,  ’06,  who  counts  himself  as  one 
of  her  Chinese  "sons:”  “With  loving 
greetings  and  best  wishes  for  this  very 


happy  birthday.  May  God  bless  you 
and  give  you  strength  for  many,  many 
years  to  come.  Kung  Hsiang  Hsi.” 


Mrs.  Alice  M.  Williams 
to  her  a gift  of  eighty  Chinese  elm  trees 

Cleveland’s  Two  “Y”  ’s 
Headed  by  Oberlinites 

Oberlin  alumni  are  at  the  head  of 
Cleveland’s  Y.M.C.A.  and  Y.W.C.A., 
as  a result  of  recent  elections.  Mr. 
Joseph  W.  Meriam,  ’90  -’93,  President 
of  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Club  of  Cleve- 
land, v/as  this  year  elected  President  of 
the  Cleveland  Y.M.C.A.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  his  father  was  President 
of  the  Association  in  1879.  Mr.  Meriam 
has  been  associated  with  the  Y.M.C.A. 
for  many  years.  After  going  to  Cleve- 
land from  Oberlin,  he  worked  in  the 
Garfield  Bank,  and  lived  at  Alta  House 
where  he  aided  in  supervising  club 
activities  during  evening  hours.  He 
later  joined  the  executive  staff  of  the 
Lincoln  Electric  Company,  which  he 
served  as  Treasurer  for  many  years, 
until  his  retirement  two  years  ago.  For 
several  years,  Meriam  was  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  East 
Cleveland  Branch  of  the  Y.M.C.A. 
He  is  the  first  President  of  the  Y.M. 
C.A.  to  have  an  office  in  the  Associa- 
tion building,  and  he  is  taking  a very 
active  part  in  “Y”  activities. 

New  President  of  the  Cleveland 
Y.W.C.A.  is  Mrs.  Judson  L.  Stewart 
(Lizabeth  Jackson),  ’03.  She  has  had  a 
wide  and  varied  experience  in  “YW” 


Joseph  W.  Meriam,  ’90-’93 
. . heads  Cleveland  Y.M.C.A. 


work  in  Cleveland  and  elsewhere.  Back 
in  1917,  while  serving  on  the  Jersey 
City  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Y.W. 
C.A.,  she  became  interested  in  the 
International  Institute  which  was  then 
being  organized,  and  took  a six-week’s 
training  course  in  nationality  back- 
ground at  national  headquarters  of  the 
Y.W.C.A.  After  coming  to  Cleveland, 
she  was  Vice  Chairman  and  then 
Chairman  of  the  International  Institute 
from  1922  to  1930.  She  has  been  active 
on  several  special  committees  of  the 
Cleveland  Y.W.C.A.  During  the  past 
year  she  has  been  Chairman  of  the 
City- Wide  Membership  Committee, 
which  has  emphasized  active  member- 
ship, and  the  significance  of  a demo- 
cratic organization  in  the  leadership 
of  its  electors. 

Mr.  Stewart  is  Vice  Principal  of 
East  Technical  High  School,  and  their 
son,  Judson,  Jr.,  is  a member  of  the 
graduating  class  at  Oberlin. 

Wife  of  Distinguished 
Organist  Dies  in  Oberlin 

Mrs.  Mary  Jones  Poister,  41,  wife 
of  Professor  Arthur  W.  Poister,  prom- 
inent concert  organist  and  teacher  of 
Organ  at  the  Oberlin  Conservatory  of 
Music,  died  suddenly  on  June  13,  at 
Allen  Memorial  Hospital  in  Oberlin. 
Mrs.  Poister  had  been  ill  for  several 
months,  but  was  believed  to  be  re- 
covering when  she  suffered  a relapse. 

A graduate  of  Hood  College,  Fred- 
erick, Md.,  in  1920,  she  received  her 
M.A.  in  Political  Science  from  the 
Claremont  College,  Calif.,  and  had 
graduate  study  at  the  University  ot 
Leipzig.  She  had  always  been  active  in 
Y.W.C.A.  work.  Until  February  i, 
when  she  resigned  because  of  health, 
she  was  a member  of  the  Board  of  the 
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Mrs.  JuJson  Stewart,  ’03 
. . . heads  Cleveland  Y.W.C.A. 


Cleveland  Y.W.C.A.,  and  was  Chair- 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Affairs. 

In  Oberlin,  Mrs.  Poister  was  promi- 
nent in  the  affairs  of  the  Y.W.C.A.  and 
the  League  of  Women  Voters.  In  recent 
years  she  had  been  in  demand  as  a 
speaker  on  political  topics  before 
women’s  organizations. 

The  Poisters  were  married  in  August, 
1923,  while  Professor  Poister  was 
Director  of  High  School  Music  in 
Sioux  City,  la.  From  1928-37  they  were 
in  Redlands,  Calif.,  where  Poister  was 
Professor  of  Organ  at  the  University  of 
Redlands.  The  following  year  they 
went  to  the  University  of  Minnesota 
where  he  held  the  position  of  Professor 
of  Organ  and  University  organist.  In 
the  fall  of  1938,  Professor  Poister  was 
appointed  to  the  Oberlin  Conservatory 
faculty. 

Survivors  include  her  husband;  her 
mother,  Mrs.  E.  R.  Jones;  a sister, 
Agnes  Jones  of  Larimer,  Pa.;  and  a 
brother,  Donald  C.  Jones,  a member  of 
the  Minerals  Industries  Extension 
faculty  at  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
State  College,  Penna. 

Was  Wife  of  Director  Shaw 

Mrs.  Julia  Seiler  Shaw,  ’08,  wife  of 
Dr.  Frank  H.  Shaw,  ’07,  Director  of  the 
Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music,  died 
in  Oberlin  on  June  13,  after  a long  ill- 
ness. She  was  53  years  of  age. 

Mrs.  Shaw  was  born  in  India, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Galen  W. 
Seiler  who  were  missionaries  in  Kol- 
hapur. Mrs.  Shaw  spent  girlhood 
years  in  India,  and  later  attended  school 
in  Wooster,  Ohio,  and  Hillsdale, 
Michigan.  She  married  Dr.  Shaw  in 
December,  1908,  following  her  gradua- 
tion from  the  Oberlin  Conservatory 
of  Music. 


Dr.  Shaw  subsequently  taught  at 
Monmouth  College,  Monmouth,  Illi- 
nois, and  at  Cornell  College,  Mt. 
Vernon,  Iowa.  He  returned  to  Oberlin 
in  1924  as  Director  of  the  Conserva- 
tory of  Music. 

Mrs.  Shaw  possessed  an  unusual  gift 
of  friendship,  and  was  greatly  beloved 
by  all  who  came  into  contact  with  her 
rare  personality.  Her  influence  in  the 
life  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music  at 
Oberlin  was  very  great.  Her  deep 
understanding  of  people,  her  imagina- 
tion, her  love  of  beauty,  all  combined 
with  rare  creative  ability  to  give  her  a 
unique  place  in  the  Oberlin  community. 
Because  of  her  moving  interpretation 
of  the  leading  role  in  a recent  faculty 
production  of  the  play  “Kind  Lady," 
and  because  she  so  exemplified  in  her 
own  life  the  qualities  of  sweetness  and 
unselfishness,  Mrs.  Shaw  will  always 
be  remembered  in  Oberlin  as  the  Kind 
Lady. 

Her  immediate  survivors  are  her 
husband,  a daughter,  Virginia  Shaw 
Holmes,  and  a son,  John. 

Dinner  for  Professor  Lord 

Over  sixty  of  his  former  students 
met  at  the  Oberlin  Inn,  Sunday,  June 
9,  to  honor  Professor  L.  E.  Lord,  ’97, 
as  he  ended  his  term  of  active  teaching 
on  Oberlin’s  campus  after  thirty-seven 
years  of  continuous  service.  While  he 
does  not  actually  retire  until  next 
June,  during  next  year  he  will  be  en- 
gaged upon  a special  study  of  classical 
education  in  the  United  States,  under- 
taken at  the  special  request  of  President 
Wilkins.  At  the  dinner  his  students 
presented  him  with  a substantial  gift 
with  which  to  purchase  books,  and 
hundreds  of  letters  from  friends  unable 
to  be  present  for  the  occasion. 

A high  point  on  the  program  was 
the  talk  given  by  Professor-emeritus 
R.  H.  Stetson,  '93,  which  follows: 

“Just  a word  about  Mr.  Lord  at  this 
supper  of  his  students  by  a rank  out- 
sider, an  auld  acquaintance,  and  a 
colleague.  If  you  wish  to  see  what  Mr. 
Lord  is  doing  and  has  done,  you  will 
find  an  amazing  list  of  activities  and 
positions  of  responsibility  in  ‘Who’s 
Who’;  a substantial  literary  output; 
and  on  occasion  he  has  helped  to  settle 
hoti’s  business.  And  that  is  only  half, 
for  you  do  not  find  the  many  causes, 
large  and  small,  for  which  Mr.  Lord 
has  done  the  impossible — all  the  way 
from  the  war-garden  in  Birmingham  in 
1917  to  establishing  the  Martin  Lec- 
tureship. 

“And  through  it  all  runs  the  one 
purpose  of  Mr.  Lord’s  life — his  work- 
ing creed:  The  cause  of  education  and 
of  art  for  the  people,  both  old  and 
young.  For  that  Mr.  Lord  has  worked 
early  and  late  all  the  months  of  the 
year,  and  on  two  continents. 


Mrs.  Frank  Shaw,  ’08 


“A  very  able  and  versatile  man,  Mr. 
Lord  might  have  been  many  things,  a 
distinguished  engineer,  or  an  outstand- 
ing business  organizer  of  the  best  type 
— played  Maecenas  to  art  and  arche- 
ology, and  collected  Classic  texts.  In- 
stead, he  caught  something  in  the  life 
of  his  high  school  teacher  of  Latin  and 
of  his  college  teacher  of  Greek, 
and  he  has  devoted  his  hard-headed 
talents  to  spreading  that  something.  In 
that  enterprise  he  has  shown  genius 
in  appreciating  and  in  working  with 
some  most  difficult  and  capable  people. 
Only  extraordinary  insight  and  tact 
could  achieve  it.  He  has  asked  little  for 
himself,  and  has  been  paid  in  terms  of 
gratitude  and  friendship.  It  may  be  that 
Mrs.  Lord  has  been  a remarkable  silent 
partner  in  his  achievements,  but  she 
has  failed  absolutely  as  a press  agent. 

“When  I found  that  I was  to  be 
present  at  this  supper,  I realized  that 
it  would  not  be  to  commemorate  a war- 
fare accomplished.  Any  occasion  for 
Mr.  Lord  and  with  Mr.  Lord  is  in- 
evitably a rally — it’s  a matter  of  agenda. 
He  serves  Oberlin  College  when  the 
Classics  are  having  a hard  struggle.  His 
coming  survey  of  classical  education  in 
the  United  States  seems  futile  after 
college  legislation  and  the  attitude  of 
the  departments  directly  concerned 
leave  the  future  of  the  Classics  in  grave 
doubt.  The  war,  which  is  driving  on 
towards  the  Athens  of  our  day,  and 
which  may  blot  out  the  Grecian  French 
and  the  Roman  English,  has  suspended 
the  work  of  the  School  of  Classical 
Studies  at  old  Athens,  for  which  Mr. 
Lord  is  responsible.  And  yet  I know 
that  Mr.  Lord  will  make  that  survey 
count,  if  not  for  Oberlin,  then  for  the 
cause  of  the  Classics  in  the  country. 
And  I know  that  in  these  troubled 
times,  Deo  volente,  the  interests  of  the 
School  at  Athens  will  be  guarded  and 
prospered.  Some  of  us  will  be  called  on 
as  always  to  help  and  to  follow.  And 
all  of  us  are  with  him,  all  of  us.’’ 
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1866 

Mrs.  James  A.  Massa  (Alice  JJprton), 
Oberlin's  oldest  living  alumna,  who 
will  celebrate  her  ninety-fifth  birthday 
on  August  1,  is  able  to  be  around  the 
house  now  after  a fall  and  bad  fracture 
in  October.  She  had  hoped  to  be  able 
to  return  to  Oberlin  for  Commence- 
ment, but  sent  a wire  of  greeting 
instead. 

1876 

Miss  Mary  A.  Clemans  died  in 
Bay  Village,  Ohio,  on  April  30.  She 
was  86  years  of  age. 

Mrs.  Fran\  O.  Eggleston  (Clara 
Brown),  x'76,  died  March  22,  1940,  at 
the  home  of  her  son,  Paul,  at  Park 
Ridge,  New  Jersey.  In  addition  to  her 
son,  she  leaves  her  husband,  x’77,  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Robert  Berryman  (Pearl 
Eggleston),  x’04,  and  three  grandsons. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Eggleston  celebrated 
their  63rd  wedding  anniversary  last 
October. 

1879 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Wright  (Mary  Benton 
Hill)  died  at  her  home  in  Oberlin  on 
May  13,  following  a stroke.  Mrs. 
Wright  served  as  Assistant  Registrar 
of  Oberlin,  as  curator  of  the  Olney 
Art  Collection,  and  as  curator  of  the 
Allen  Memorial  Art  Museum.  She 
was  the  wife  of  the  late  Albert  A. 
Wright,  one-time  de  facto  president  of 
Oberlin,  and  professor  of  geology, 
natural  history,  and  zoology  at  Oberlin. 
Her  son,  Norman  Hill  Wright,  ’18,  is 
the  only  survivor. 

1884 

Mrs.  Harry  Ainsworth  (Stella  David' 
son)  spends  the  summer  months  at  her 
home  in  Michigan,  and  the  winters  in 
Florida.  She  spent  last  April  in  Tyron, 
North  Carolina. 

1886 

Efner  A.  Farrington  died  May  i,  at 
his  home  in  El  Monte,  Cahfornia. 
Member  of  the  El  Monte  city's  first 
council  and  prominent  educator,  he 
leaves  his  widow,  a son  and  a daughter. 

1891 

George  Addison  Lawrence  died  at  his 
home  in  Oberlin  on  June  2,  following 
a stroke.  A retired  minister,  Mr. 
Lawrence  had  held  pastorates  in 
Monroeville,  Ohio,  Minonk,  Illinois, 
and  Ottawa,  Ohio.  In  addition  to  his 
widow,  Mrs.  Carrie  Memmott  Law- 
rence, he  leaves  four  brothers  and  a 
sister.  Mrs.  Lawrence  was  for  many 
years  matron  of  Talcott  Hall. 


ALUMNI 


1893 

Mrs.  James  B.  McCord  (Margaret 
Mellon)  writes  from  Durban,  Natal, 
South  Africa,  that  her  husband,  James 
McCord,  ’91,  retired  in  April,  1940,  as 
head  of  the  hospital  in  Durban.  They 
plan  to  spend  July  and  August  in 
Rhodesia,  sail  for  New  York  in 
September,  and  arrive  in  America 
sometime  in  October.  Their  daughter, 
Margaret,  ’39,  who  has  been  teaching 
at  Adams  College  this  year,  will  return 
with  them.  Mrs.  McCord  is  Com- 
missioner in  charge  of  the  non-European 
Wayfarer  Guides  in  Natal.  The  work 
“takes  her  away  from  the  more  travelled 
roads  to  the  lonely  places  far  from 
European  help.”  She  travels  by  train, 
motor  car,  native  bus,  mules,  oxen,  and 
often  several  miles  on  foot.  She  visits 
schools,  some  of  them  started  by  native 
boys  who  became  Christians  at  night 
schools  while  working  in  towns.  If  the 
schools  which  they  start  are  well 
carried  on,  the  Government  takes  them 
over  and  puts  them  in  charge  of  the 
European  inspectors  of  the  respective 
districts.  She  was  one  of  two  women  in 
Durban  who  received  the  King’s  corona- 
tion medal,  this  in  recognition  of  her 
Wayfarer  Guide  Work.  She  was  also 
president  for  two  years  of  the  Uni- 
versity Club  of  Durban  and  has  been 
a member  of  the  National  Council  of 
Women.  The  McCord’s  residence  in 
the  United  States  will  be  Oakum, 
Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  Clara  Davis  Bridgman  of 
Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  began  her 
furlough  in  May,  and  sailed  for  the 
United  States  on  the  21st,  by  way  of 
China  and  Japan,  planning  to  arrive  in 
this  country  about  September  i. 

Stowell  B.  Dudley,  for  many  years 
the  only  oboeist  in  Idaho,  is  the  only 
one  in  Caldwell,  and  is  still  playing  in 
the  College  orchestra. 

1895 

Rev.  Ernest  C.  Partridge  has  accepted 
a call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Com- 
munity church  in  Valpariso,  Florida. 
Any  Oberlin  friends  on  their  way 
farther  south  will  be  welcome  at  the 
manse. 

1897 

After  sixteen  years  as  principal  of 
Everett  Junior  High  School  and  thirty- 
three  years’  service  with  the  Columbus, 
Ohio,  schools,  Henry  C.  Marshall  re- 
tired at  the  end  of  the  1940  school  year. 

1898 

In  the  Congressional  Record,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  is  recorded  an  address 


given  upon  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  State  College  of 
Washington,  at  Pullman.  Among  a 
group  of  the  faculty  given  honorable 
mention  for  25  years’  distinguished 
service,  was  V)/illiarn  Wirt  Foote,  x'98, 
librarian.  Mr.  Foote  is  listed  in  Who’i 
Who  in  American  Education.  His 
father,  William  W.  Foote,  Senior, 
graduated  from  Oberlin  in  1855,  and 
his  mother  (Emeline  Brooks)  in  1852. 
Mr.  Foote  was  an  assistant  in  the 
Oberlin  College  Library  from  1900  to 
1911.  His  sister,  Eunice  L.  Foote,  was 
assistant  to  the  secretary  of  Oberlin 
for  29  years. 

1899 

Dr.  Clarence  Simpson  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Wayne  County, 
Michigan,  Medical  Society.  Dr.  Simp- 
son is  a staff  physician  in  the  depart- 
ment of  obstetrics  and  gynecology  at 
the  Harper  Hospital  in  Detroit.  He  was 
graduated  by  the  Detroit  College  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  in  1903,  and 
served  his  internship  at  Harper  Hos- 
pital. 

Miss  Annie  E.  Pinneo  is  still  teaching 
under  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  in  Pierce 
College,  Elleniko,  Athens,  Greece. 
She  visited  her  sister,  Mrs.  S.  B.  Dudley 
(Mary  Pinneo,  ’93)  in  Caldwell,  Idaho, 
last  summer. 

1900 

DeForest  Roe  has  been  in  Charleston, 
West  Virginia,  for  the  past  few  weeks, 
helping  to  get  a plant  there  ready  to 
make  Armor  Plate. 

1901 

Charles  S.  Pendleton,  professor  of 
English  at  Peabody  College,  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  writes:  “I  work  hard  at  my 
job,  and  enjoy  doing  it.  For  play,  I 
tried  golf,  then  turned  it  down.  Twelve 
years  ago  we  bought  an  unpretentious 
home  in  what  we  think  the  prettiest 
spot  in  Nashville.  It’s  only  a mile  from 
the  Peabody  campus,  but  is  a spot  un- 
known to  many  people  who  have  lived 
long  in  the  city.  A wild  woods  city 
park  occupies  eleven  or  twelve  acres 
of  hill  top.  We  back  up  to  that,  facing 
southwest — the  direction  from  which 
the  breeze  comes  in  the  summer.  We 
own  perhaps  two  acres  of  woods.  If  I 
said  ‘of  limestone  rock’  it  would  de- 
scribe it  better.  We  have  about  an 
acre  (300  feet  frontage  and  less  in  the 
back;  we  re  on  a circular  drive — around 
the  hill — a mile  around)  all  fenced  in 
by  huge  rock  walls  and,  on  top  of  them 
(except  in  front)  a very  high  wire-mesh 
fence.  It’s  a fortification!  I made  them 
myself,  for  play — one  stone  at  a time. 
There  are  winding  paths,  flowers  and 
other  bushes,  and  many  flowers.  Yet 
in  our  long,  hot  summer  it  mostly 
burns  up.  Is  that  a picture  for  pu? 
My  own  professional  hard  work  is  at 
its  peak  in  the  summer,  and  I cannot 
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garden  much  then.  I have  never  become 
a professional  highbrow.  I teach  in  the 
Oberlin  spirit,  and  have  a wonderful 
time  doing  it.  It's  mostly  graduate 
students  now  —though  I like  to  teach 
all  the  way  down  to  little  children. 
Peabody  has  a fine  physical  equipment 
— campu.s,  buildings,  etc.  It  is  also 
probably  the  best  of  the  teachers  col- 
leges in  spirit  and  accomplishment,  al- 
though it  isn't  a great  self-advertiser." 

Clarence  Cameron  White,  x'oi,  has 
just  published  "Twenty  Traditional 
Negro  Spirituals  for  Concert  and  Com- 
munity Choruses"  for  mixed  voices. 
These  arrangements  have  been  de- 
signed to  preserve  the  traditional  spirit 
of  the  music  and  are  sympathetic  with 
the  religious  import  of  the  Texts.  They 
arc  published  by  Carl  Fischer,  Inc., 
of  New  York. 

1904 

Twin  daughters  were  born  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thomas  T.  Chamberlain  on 
May  8.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  the  son  of 
Ernest  B.  Chamberlain,  Assistant  to 
the  President  at  Culver  Military 
Academy,  Culver,  Indiana. 

1905 

Thomas  A.  McFarland,  husband  of 
Lucile  Sylvester  McFarland,  died  in 
Birmingham,  Alabama,  in  April.  He 
had  been  a prominent  attorney  in 
Birmingham.  Mrs.  McFarland  and 
four  children  survive  him. 

Mrs.  Clarence  Shaver  (Ehzabeth 
Lmn),  'oi'02,  mother  of  Chester 
Shaver,  '28,  died  at  her  home  in 
Somerset,  Pennsylvania,  on  April  28. 
Mrs.  Shaver  had  been  ill  for  about  two 
weeks. 

1906 

Emery  E.  Thompson,  x'o6,  died  in 
Clinton,  Iowa,  on  May  15.  His  wife, 
two  daughters,  and  his  brother,  Emmett 
C.  Thompson,  survive  him. 

Franklin  P.  Schaffer  has  been  desig- 
nated as  Chairman  of  the  New  Rochelle 
Chapter  of  the  American  Bureau  for 
Medical  Aid  to  China.  He  has  also 
been  collecting  a class  fund  to  send  to 
Dr.  H.  H.  Kung  to  help  his  people. 

Mrs.  Lowe  Shearon  (Elsie  Smith) 
writes:  “Recently  visited  'Nothing  to 
Wear' — man's  search  for  clothes 
through  25,000  years,  at  the  Brooklyn 
Museum  of  Art.  This  was  an  intensely 
interesting  and  educational  exhibit — 
reminded  me  of  Mrs.  Johnston's  art 
lectures,  especially  where  the  connec- 
tion between  Gothic  architecture  and 
medieval  attire  was  so  convincingly 
pointed  out.  The  dust  ruffles  of  the 
1870  s,  of  which  I had  heard  so  much, 
was  another  interesting  feature." 

1907 

Carroll  Lyman  is  offering  the  Toledo 
Oberlin  Alumni  group  a .$300  scholar- 


ship in  honor  of  his  late  wife.  The 
scholarship  is  to  be  given  to  a high 
school  boy  of  high  scholastic  standing 
and  a good  athletic  record. 

1908 

Rollo  J.  Slia/e  writes:  “For  six  months 
I have  been  in  health  work  in  Ontona- 
gon, Michigan,  in  the  northern  penin- 
sula. Our  office  is  but  three  blocks  from 
Lake  Superior.  This  is  a most  interest- 
ing territory.  During  the  winter  we 
have  seen  many  deer.  One  day  while 
out  driving  we  saw  41  of  these  beauti- 
ful animals.  In  the  spring  they  go  back 
from  the  highways,  but  yesterday 
evening  three  of  them  crossed  the  road 
about  a hundred  yards  in  front  of  our 
car  when  about  five  miles  from  town. 
This  is  the  closest  to  Ontonagon  we 
have  seen  them.  Although  the  spring 
has  been  cold  and  backward,  the  woods 
have  been  beautiful.  I have  never  seen 
so  many  wild  flowers.  Many  of  the 
forests  have  been  carpeted  with  yellow 
adder's  tongue  lilies  with  an  abundance 
of  white  trillium  in  many  places.  Much 
more  might  be  said  of  this  region  but 
I shall  restrain  myself." 

1910 

John  N.  Vradenburg,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Vradenburg,  and  Miss 
Margaret  Radabaugh,  daughter  of 
Floyd  E.,  '14,  and  Mrs.  Radabaugh. 
were  married  in  Toledo  on  June  8. 
Both  are  graduates  of  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University. 

1915 

Bruce  Baxter  attended  the  Methodist 
General  Conference  at  Atlantic  City 
recently.  He  is  president  of  Willamette 
University  in  Salem,  Oregon. 

1917 

Mrs.  Oscar  B.  Anderson  (Helen 
Anderson)  writes:  “I  have  three 

daughters,  ages  ii,  8,  and  5,  and  of 
course  they  all  take  lessons  on  the 
piano.  I began  them  when  they  were 
4 years  old.  I also  have  a few  other 
pupils,  so  I am  planning  a recital  the 
first  part  of  June.  Then  too.  I'm  director 
of  the  choir  and  we  are  giving  a concert 
the  last  Sunday  of  June  . . . Before  I 
was  married  1 taught  three  years  in 
Canada  and  later  in  Minneapolis  in 
connection  with  the  MacPhail  School 
of  Music."  The  Andersons  live  in 
Brockton,  Massachusetts. 

1919 

Miss  Marian  Mair  plans  to  go  this 
month  on  the  Smoky  Mountain  Trail 
Ride  with  the  American  Forestry  As- 
sociation of  Washington,  D.  C.  It  will 
be  her  seventh  Trail  Ride.  Miss  Mair 
is  in  the  Physical  Education  Depart- 
ment of  the  State  Normal  School  in 
Oneonta,  New  York. 


Class  Reunions  (Conic/.) 

1930 

Ninety-six  people  attended  the  Tenth 
Reunion,  including  in-laws  and  chil- 
dren. On  Saturday  night  the  men  joined 
in  a “smoker,"  while  the  girls  met  to- 
gether for  a midnight  spread.  Eighty- 
six  attended  the  Class  Dinner  on  Sun- 
day noon.  The  class  voted  to  give  $to.oo 
to  the  Physical  Education  Department 
to  be  spent  in  a fitting  way  as  a memo- 
rial to  Helen  Riley.  This  is  continuing 
the  custom  established  at  our  Fifth 
Reunion  when  memorials  were  es- 
tablished for  Jim  Barnes  and  Kay 
Marshall.  Mary  Margaret  Rhodes 
Roberts  reported  on  activities  of  mem- 
bers of  the  class.  Charles  Stocker  re- 
ceived a prize  for  coming  2,500  miles 
(from  California)  for  the  reunion. 
(Mary  Morley  from  Dallas,  Texas,  and 
Laura  Sayers  from  Puerto  Rico  were 
close  seconds.)  The  G.  Vendle  Kneppers 
received  a prize  for  having  the  largest 
family  (3)  at  the  Reunion  Dinner. 

New  class  officers  elected  were: 
President,  Alfred  Barr;  Secretary,  Bill 
Sedgeman;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Virginia 
Thatcher  Hoecker;  Councillor,  Mrs. 
Jane  Moody  Fitch. 

Ida  Madden 

Kindergarten  Alumnae 

About  forty  graduates  of  the  Oberlin 
Kindergarten  Training  School  assembled 
for  breakfast  at  Goodrich  House  on 
Sunday  morning.  It  was  generally  agreed 
that  this  plan  of  an  annual  breakfast 
for  OKTS  alumnae  should  be  con- 
tinued. The  Alumni  Association  has 
agreed  to  assist  in  making  necessary 
arrangements  for  any  other  functions 
which  the  group  wishes  to  undertake. 
After  the  breakfast,  members  of  the 
classes  of  1915  and  1920  held  special 
class  reunion  meetings. 

Mary  Yocom 


1923 

Miss  Lois  Robinson  had  an  article 
published  this  winter  in  the  Scholastic 
magazine.  She  wrote  up  the  most  inter- 
esting moments  she  has  had  in  progres- 
sive education,  producing  a five-part 
folder. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlton  J.  Mefort 
(Ruth  Savage)  announce  the  birth  of 
Emmalynn  Mefort  on  March  4,  at 
Hahncman  Hospital  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Johnston 
(Ada  Travis)  are  in  their  second  season 
of  a school  project  which  they  started 
in  Delray  Beach,  Florida.  The  school 
has  grown  to  a registration  of  125 
pupils  and  a faculty  of  15.  This  year 
they  have  completed  a dormitory  for 
resident  students  which  is  in  addition 
to  the  day  school. 
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1924 

Miss  Mary  G.  Fribley  is  secretary  to 
the  administrator  for  a large  estate  in 
Bourbon,  Indiana,  and  librarian  in  the 
new  Bourbon  library  which  was  just 
completed  the  first  of  this  year. 

Miss  Gertrude  A.  DeBats  received 
her  M.A.  degree  from  Western  Re- 
serve University  Graduate  School  on 
June  T2. 

Dr.  (Hid  Mrs.  J.  Donald  Hanawalt 
(Lenore  Smith)  announce  the  birth  of 
Barbara  Janice  on  May  21.  Their  other 
children  are  Philip,  8J4,  and  Nancy, 
2}4.  The  Hanawalts  live  in  Midland, 
Michigan. 

1925 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Victor  Obenhaus  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  Constance  Pendleton 
on  May  6,  at  Pleasant  Hill,  Tennessee. 
She  is  the  granddaughter  of  Rev.,  ’92, 
and  Mrs.  Herman  Obenhaus  (Grace 
Dexter,  ’94). 

Mr.  ’26,  and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Corey 
{Dorothy  Gassaway)  announce  the 
arrival  of  Janet  Anne  on  May  8,  1940. 

1925 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  V.  McKinney 
(Mathilde  Christman)  are  living  in 
Pittsburgh,  where  Mr.  McKinney  is 
director  of  research  at  the  Neville 
Company.  Mrs.  McKinney  has  been 
pianist  for  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony 
for  the  past  year  and  has  played  in 
recitals,  besides  doing  some  composi- 
tion. She  will  be  chairman  of  the  women 
composers’  group  next  year.  The 
McKinneys  have  one  son,  William 
Bruce,  who  is  one  and  a half. 

1926 

Robert  D.  Fisher  has  been  elected 
vice  president  of  Western  Reserve 
University  in  Cleveland.  He  has  been 
associated  with  the  university  for  the 
past  six  years. 

1927 

Mrs.  Harold  Bailey  (Eleanor  Robert- 
son) is  part-time  Business  Girls  Secre- 
tary in  the  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania, 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  the  proud  mother  of  a 
one-year  old  adopted  daughter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Cobaugh 
(Helen  Shultz)  are  announcing  the 
arrival  of  Nancy  Cobaugh  on  April  16, 
at  the  St.  Louis  Maternity  Hospital. 
She  is  the  granddaughter  of  Charles  R. 
Shultz,  'oy.  Dr.  Robert  J.  Crossen,  ’21, 
was  the  obstetrician. 

1927 

Mrs.  Helen  Martin  Brown  was 
elected  to  Pi  Lambda  Theta,  honorary 
education  fraternity  for  women,  in 
193,9,  and  received  the  M.A.  degree 
from  the  State  University  of  Iowa.  Her 
thesis  was  “The  Effect  of  a Transmis- 
sion of  Adaptive  Patterns  by  the  Family 
upon  Adjustment  in  Early  Adoles- 


cence.’’ This  year  she  has  had  a fellow- 
ship from  the  George  Davis  Bivin 
Foundation  of  Cleveland.  This  has  been 
renewed  for  the  year,  1940-41,  when 
she  hopes  to  receive  her  Ph.D.  degree. 
Her  present  research  concerns  “The 
Effectiveness  of  a Plan  for  Tracing 
Personality  Growth  in  Children.’’  Her 
major.  Parent  Education,  and  one  minor. 
Pre-school  Education,  are  in  the  Iowa 
Child  Welfare  Research  Station  of  the 
University;  her  other  minor  is  Social 
Administration.  This  spring  she  was 
elected  to  a.ssociate  membership  in 
Sigma  Xi,  honorary  scientific  fraternity. 

Noble  E.  Kizer,  husband  of  Phyllis 
Templin  Kizer,  and  athletic  director  at 
Purdue  University,  died  June  it,,  at 
Lafiiyette,  Indiana,  following  an  opera- 
tion. 

1929 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  McDonald 
(Margaret  Heimbach)  announce  the 
birth  of  Walter  Heimbach  McDonald 
on  April  21.  Marilyn  is  seven,  and 
Alan  three  and  a half. 

Townsend  Lodge  received  the  Ph.D. 
degree  from  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity on  June  12.  Mr.  Lodge  re- 
ceived his  M.A.  degree  from  Ohio 
State  in  1932. 

1930 

Miss  Shirley  E.  Harvey  is  directress 
of  nurses  at  the  Children’s  Hospital 
in  Akron,  Ohio. 

Miss  Martha  Hojfman  has  accepted 
a position  at  Ben  Avon,  Pittsburgh, 
supervising  art,  to  begin  in  the  fall. 

Hilton  A.  Smith  is  assistant  professor 
of  chemistry  at  Lehigh  University.  He 
and  Mrs.  Smith  (Elizabeth  Zorbaugh, 
’28)  have  two  children,  Cynthia  Jean, 
six,  and  Lewis  Harvey,  three. 

G.  Vendle  Knepper  is  teaching 
mathematics  and  health  at  Port  CUnton, 
Ohio.  He  and  Mrs.  Knepper  have  three 
children,  Mary  Jo,  Max  Alan,  and 
Kathryn,  ages  eight,  five,  and  three. 

Miss  Evelyn  E.  Dann  is  secretary  to 
the  Headmaster  of  the  Indian  Mountain 
School  at  Lakeville,  Connecticut. 

Miss  Virginia  Cassel  is  in  bank 
public  relations  work  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Russell  C.  Hanselman  is  resident 
surgeon  at  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  in 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

Glenn  S.  Usher  is  assistant  surgeon 
with  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Willa  Player  is  professor  of 
French  and  Registrar  at  Bennett  Col- 
lege, Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 

Mrs.  James  W.  Layman  (Emma 
McCloy)  is  supervisor  of  Psychological 
Services  in  the  State  Department  of 
Child  Welfare  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Harry  Seruttfin  is  Secretary  of  the 
Group  Work  Division  of  the  Pittsburgh 


Federation  of  Social  Agencies,  and  the 
proud  father  of  a baby  boy  eighteen 
months  old. 

Ret'.  Rollo  May  is  minister  of  First 
Congregational  Church  of  Verona,  N.  J. 
His  book.  The  Art  of  Counseling,  was 
published  last  year,  and  he  is  now  work- 
ing on  another  to  be  published  in 
September. 

1931 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.  D.  AJdms  (Luella 
Hayes,  33)  and  their  two-year-old 
daughter,  Barbara  Ann,  arc  living  in 
Zanesville,  Ohio,  where  Dr.  Adams  is 
practicing  general  medicine. 

1933 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Betty  Jane 
Dautell  and  Augu.st  Z.  Schneider  has 
been  announced.  The  wedding  will 
take  place  this  fall.  Miss  Dautell 
studied  at  Wittenberg  college  where 
she  was  a member  of  Alpha  Xi  Delta 
sorority.  Mr.  Schneider  is  with  the 
Public  Administration  Service  in  At- 
lanta, Georgia. 

Mrs.  Rose  Buell,  mother  of  Eleanor 
Buell,  died  on  July  3,  1939. 

John  R.  Woodruff,  former  instructor 
of  English  literature  and  drama  at 
Mount  Holyoke  College,  will  join  the 
Tufts  College  staff  in  September.  Mr. 
Woodruff  received  his  M.A.  degree 
from  Western  Reserve  University  and 
is  a candidate  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  at 
Cornell.  Besides  his  teaching  experi- 
ence, he  served  two  years  as  technician 
in  lighting  and  design  at  the  Cleveland 
Playhouse,  and  for  one  year  directed 
the  Civic  Theater  in  Montgomery, 
Alabama. 

1934 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Marion 
Evans  and  John  Lydenberg  has  been 
announced,  and  the  wedding  is  planned 
for  this  month.  Miss  Evans  is  a gradu- 
ate of  Radcliffe  College  in  1939. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Dorothy  F. 
Ebersole  to  Charles  Gould,  Jr., of  Hunt- 
ington, West  Virginia,  has  been  an- 
nounced. Miss  Ebersole  received  a B.S. 
degree  at  Simmons  College  in  1936, 
was  instructor  and  assistant  dean  at 
Goddard  Junior  College  in  Barrc, 
Vermont,  and  is  now  graduate  assistant 
in  home  management  at  Iowa  State 
College.  Mr.  Gould  was  graduated 
from  Marshall  College  and  received  the 
M.A.  degree  from  Iowa  State  College 
in  1937.  He  is  now  an  instructor  at 
Iowa  State  College. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Lombard  are 
on  leave  of  absence  from  Hiram  College 
where  Mr.  Lombard  is  Director  of  the 
drama  department  and  teacher  of 
Enghsh,  Speech,  and  Dramatic  Pro- 
duction, and  are  now  in  Ithaca,  New 
York,  where  he  is  studying  at  Cornell 
University  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  which 
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he  expects  to  receive  next  September. 

Eugene  Sensei  is  in  chemical  research 
at  the  Beacon,  New  York,  laboratory 
of  the  Texas  Company. 

At  the  Commencement  services  of 
Western  Reserve  University  on  June 
12,  Michael  Grennert  received  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts;  Isaac  Met- 
calf,  the  Ph.D.  degree;  and  Swen 
J\[ielsen,  the  M.D.  degree.  Mr.  Nielsen 
has  accepted  an  internship  in  Martha 
Jefferson  Hospital  in  Charlottesville, 
Virginia. 

Miss  Dorothy  Reisner  was  married 
on  August  12,  i9},9,  to  Henry  Campbell 
of  Watertown,  Connecticut. 

Miss  Anne  Partridge  is  doing  sales 
work  in  a dress  shop  in  Holland, 
Michigan,  where  “Tulip  Time”  was 
celebrated  recently. 

Miss  Roberta  Wightman,  x’54,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  membership 
committee  of  the  Chicago  chapter  of 
the  American  Society  of  Landscape 
Artists.  Miss  Wightman  received  her 
A.B.  from  the  University  of  Illinois 
and  also  studied  at  the  Smith  college 
graduate  school,  and  has  visited  and 
studied  the  famous  gardens  of  Europe. 
She  is  at  present  employed  in  the  land' 
scape  development  of  Lake  Springfield, 
Illinois. 

1936 

Richard  Baetz  and  Keith  Afoble  both 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  from  Western  Reserve  Uni' 
versity  on  June  12.  Mr.  Baetz  will 
serve  his  internship  at  Grasslands 
Hospital  in  Valhalla,  New  York,  and 
Mr.  Noble  at  the  University  Hospitals 
in  Cleveland. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Elizabeth 
Young  and  William  E.  Stocker  has 
been  announced.  Mr.  Stocker  is  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  Shelby,  Ohio, 
High  School. 

Miss  Aura  Coodenough  was  married 
to  Joseph  Herbert  Sawyer,  a graduate 
of  Leland  Stanford  University  and  a 
geologist  for  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
at  Maracaibo,  Venezuela.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sawyer  will  spend  the  summer  in  the 
States  and  return  to  Venezuela  to 
make  their  home.  Mrs.  Sawyer  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr.,  ’05,  and  Mrs.  Herbert 
H.  Goodenough  (Florence  Pearl,  ’08). 

While  doing  research  on  his  Ph.D. 
thesis  at  Harvard,  LeRoy  P.  Graf  spent 
the  first  two  and  a half  months  of  1940 
in  New  Orleans  and  Austin,  Texas. 
For  the  past  month  he  has  been  in 
Mexico  City,  but  expects  soon  to  rc' 
turn  to  Texas.  On  the  trip  he  has  seen 
Bob  Keller  in  Houston,  Don  Strong,  ’3,4, 
in  Austin,  and  the  Wards  and  Cerfs  in 
Taxco,  Mexico. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Fisher 
(Katherine  Danforth)  announce  the 
birth  of  a daughter,  Judith  Edwards 
Fisher,  on  March  10. 


Ralph  Glading  received  his  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  degree  on  June  lo,  for 
work  done  at  the  Institute  of  Paper 
Chemistry,  Appleton,  Wisconsin.  He 
will  work  at  West  Virginia  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company,  Luke,  Maryland.  He 
was  married  in  December,  1939,  to 
Miss  Thelma  Redden. 

1937 

Miss  Ruth  H.  Rammacher  was 
married  to  Robert  C.  Drake  in  Buffalo, 
New  York,  last  September.  Miss  Betsy 
Miller,  ’38,  was  one  of  the  attendants. 
Mrs.  Drake  taught  music  at  the  Park 
Country  Day  School  in  Snyder,  New 
York,  and  worked  at  Rex  Grain  and 
Milling  Company  in  Buffalo.  Mr. 
Drake  is  a graduate  of  Yale  with  the 
class  of  1936  and  did  graduate  work 
at  Cornell. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  V.  Courtright 
(Anne  Tomlinson)  are  now  living  in 
Midland,  Michigan,  where  Mr.  Court' 
right  has  accepted  a position  with  the 
Dow  Chemical  Company. 

Douglas  Beers  writes:  “I  came  to 
Texas  two  years  ago  this  summer  as  an 
air  conditioning  expert.  Now  I’m  often 
called  ‘professor’  by  my  students.  I’ve 
changed  my  profession  and  now  I’m 
flying  instructor  under  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Authority’s  civilian  pilot 
training  program  at  Texas  A.  and  M. 
College.  Flying  is  the  life  for  me  and 
I’m  sticking  to  it,  even  though  I start 
flying  at  daybreak  and  continue  till 
dark.” 

1938 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Audrie 
Baker  and  William  W.  Fellers  has  been 
announced.  The  wedding  will  take 
place  June  29,  in  Canton,  Ohio. 

After  teaching  two  years  at  the  Seoul 
Foreign  School,  in  Chosen,  Miss  Ruth 
Coblentz  is  returning  to  the  States  on 
the  President  Pierce  which  will  land 
in  San  Francisco  on  July  4.  She  spent 
Easter  vacation  in  Peking. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Mary 
MacGregor,  ’40,  to  Lawrence  Derr  has 
been  announced.  Mr.  Derr  received  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Social 
Administration  from  Western  Reserve 
University,  Cleveland,  on  June  12. 

James  A.  Richards,  Jr.  has  again 
been  granted  a fellowship  in  physics 
at  Duke  University  for  next  year. 

Miss  Helen  Pond  and  Harold  Burns, 
32,  were  married  April  27,  in  Elyria, 
Ohio.  They  are  now  living  in  Mans' 
field,  Ohio,  where  he  is  practicing  law. 

Charles  Holmes  has  been  awarded 
the  Charles  Scribner  Fellowship  in 
English  at  Princeton  University,  for 
next  year.  He  writes  that  he  sees 
hdr.,  39,  and  Mrs.  Tom  Henney 
(Louise  Handloser,  37)  and  Howard 
Merritt,  36,  occasionally. 

Miss  Jeannette  Carnahan,  x'40,  and 
Johnson  Kuyfier  were  married  at  the 


Carnahan  home  in  Cleveland  Heights 
on  June  7.  Mr.  Kuyper  is  the  son  of 
Mr.,  ’06,  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Kuyper 
(Lucile  Johnson,  ’10). 

Anthony  Urbanic  received  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts,  and  Miss  Virginia 
Arnemann  and  Miss  Barbara  Starr, 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in 
Social  Administration  at  the  Com- 
mencement exercises  of  Western  Re- 
serve University  on  June  12. 

John  V.  Finch  and  Miss  Eleanor  Gish 
both  received  the  M.A.  degree  from 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  this  June. 

1939 

Edwin  W.  Martin  has  been  awarded 
a fellowship  for  the  advanced  study  of 
international  affairs  at  the  Fletcher 
School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy,  ad- 
ministered by  Tufts  College  with  the 
cooperation  of  Harvard  University. 
He  received  the  Master’s  degree  at  the 
school  this  June. 

Miss  Marjorie  Bender  has  accepted  a 
position  as  assistant  librarian  in  the 
Mt.  Clemens  High  School,  Mt. 
Clemens,  Michigan,  for  next  year. 

Miss  Helen  Fahl  and  Andreui  Smith 
both  received  the  M.A.  degree,  and 
Robert  Grazier  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Library  Science  at  the 
Commencement  exercises  of  Western 
Reserve  University  on  June  12. 

Miss  Jane  Robbins  writes  from 
Hibbing,  Minnesota:  “Under  cover  of 
the  Mock  Convention  I visited  Oberlin 
and  experienced  the  delights  of  my 
first  return  as  an  alumna.  To  say  that 
I was  walking  on  air  is  to  put  it  mildly, 
for  I had  come  from  Philadelphia,  hav- 
ing won  a scholarship  in  piano  at  the 
Curtis  Institute  of  Music.  Literally  and 
figuratively  I was  in  the  clouds — my 
trip  from  Minneapolis  to  Philadelphia 
and  back  again  was  by  plane.  Since  last 
October  I have  been  teaching  piano  in 
Hibbing — up  on  the  Range,  where  all 
the  iron  mining  is  done.  Life  here  is 
deficient  in  tall  elm  trees,  student  life, 
practice  rooms,  concerts,  lectures,  and 
good  manners  among  the  young.  But 
it  s been  quite  an  experience  to  be  in  a 
community  with  the  characteristics  of 
this  one — a self-sufficient  attitude 
among  Range  people,  a large  foreign 
element  which  may  be  heard  in  voluble 
Italian  or  Finnish  or  Slavic  tongue  on 
any  street  corner,  a mining  town  with 
funds  to  erect  huge  public  buildings, 
and  an  invigorating  climate.  What  a 
contrast  my  coming  school  year  will  be! 

I found  a little  Oberlin  colony 
at  the  Curtis  Institute — Clarabelle 
Gegenheimer,  ’35,  Irvin  Bushman,  '39, 
and  Anton  Winkler,  ’39,  all  helped 
take  care  of  me  during  the  days  of 
suspense  before  my  audition.  The 
family  spirit  of  Oberlin  alumni  is  a 
very  real  asset.” 
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Realizing  that  most  "about-to-be  marrieds"  are 
interested  in  well  styled,  well  built  furniture  but 
must  consider  a limited  budget,  we've  collected 
just  such  furniture  and  grouped  it  in  one/don- 
venient  location  on  the  Fourth  Floo^^allery. 


Here  are  18th  Century  atul^ivable  Modern 
groups  of  furniture,  designed  to  provide  com- 
fort, durability  apd  attractive  appearance— 
and  every  rnece  bears  a price  tag  that  is  ap- 
pealing^ those  of  moderate  income.  Pay  an 
early  visit  to  the  Thrift  Furniture  Section— you'll 
■find  inspiration  for  charming  room  settings. 


CONVENIENT  TERMS  OF  PAYMENT  ARE  AVAILABLE. 
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As  low  as  10%  down  on  furniture,  the  balance  payable  mon 
over  a period  of  12  to  18  months -plus  a slight  carrying  charge. 
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